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PREFACE. 

In the first edition of these 'Outlines/ published in 1872, 
I was obliged to complain that there was no book at that 
time which served well as a first introduction to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament, in the state to which the 
science had then advanced. There is no ground for such 
a complaint now. Dr. Scrivener's indispensable * Introduc- 
tion to the Criticism of the New Testament ' has reached a 
third edition, revised and greatly enlarged. The long- 
promised edition of the Greek Testament by Drs. Westcott 
and Hort appeared in 1881, with an Introduction containing 
a complete and compact system of Textual Criticism, which, 
whether destined to be accepted en bloc or not, must certainly 
make an epoch in the history of the science. And the 
First Part of the Prolegomena to the eighth edition of Tisch- 
endorfs Greek Testament, compiled by Dr. Caspar R. 
Gregory, with some help from the late Professor Ezra Abbot, 
has just appeared. Moreover a great deal of attention has 
been attracted to this study by the publication of the Revised 
Version of the English New Testament, which was founded 
upon a Revision of the Greek Text, so that questions which 
were once uncared for by, and almost unknown to, the 
English public have now become comparatively familiar, at 
least in name. The attack upon and defence of the prin- 
ciples of this Revision have produced quite a literature upon 
the subject, in which the studetvl -wiW ^iv^ ^\«A'2cw:.^ ^^^ 
material to exercise his critical powex^ \r5^0Tv, 
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VI PREFACE, 

In the present (fourth) edition of this little book I have 
endeavoured to profit by the new information that has been 
brought to light since the last: and I have introduced 
numerous modifications of statement and corrections through- 
out, which it is impossible to draw attention to in every 
place. Had I been writing it for the first time, I should 
probably have taken for some of the illustrations statements 
borrowed from different writers and more recent than those 
which I adopted originally. It seemed best, however, on the 
whole to leave these as they stood ; since they serve their 
purpose of illustration sufficiently well, and it is desirable for 
several reasons not to increase unnecessarily the difference 
between this and former editions. 

The student who reads the three books mentioned above 
will have no difficulty in discovering other sources from 
which he may extend his knowledge of details in any 
particular direction he may desire. 

C. E. HAMMOND. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FACSIMILE PLATE. 

No. 1. Seven lines from the Codex Sinaiticus, containing S. John xxi. 
24, 2 5; Km oiSa/xcv ori aXijdrfa ecrriv rj fxaprvpia avrov iariv S( Kai dkka 
iToWa' a €voiri0€v o la" ariva eav ypaifnjTai xaO €k* ov. 

No. 2, Two passages from the Codex Vaticanus. 

The first two lines, from the first verse of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, show how the words €v €<p(aoj were omitted by the first scribe 
and inserted afterwards in the margin. 

The other passage is from S. John xxi. 25 ; and taken with No. i 
gives an opportunity of comparing the writing of these two great 
manuscripts. 

The accents in both are due to the scribe who inserted the words 

Both No. 1 and No. 2 are taken from the Plate in Tischendorf s 
Transcription of the Codex Vaticanus. 

No. 3. This facsimile, which is excellently rendered from the Plate 
at the end of the Fifth Volume of Tischendorfs Honumenta Sacra 
Inedita, exhibits at once specimens of a Palimpsestj|an Uncial manu- 
script of the ninth century, and a Cursive of the Airteenth century. 
The manuscript is known as Codex Porphyrianus. The lower writing 
contains Acts iv. 10-15. 

The passage in Cursive character is Heb. vii. 17-25. 

The abbreviations for TtXos and dpx^, marking the end and beginning 
of lections, will be observed in the margin of the Palimpsest writing, in 
the same ink and by the same hand as the text ; showing that the book 
was prepared for ecclesiastical use. The accents and other marks are 
prima manu. 
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. INTRODUCTION. 

• 

Comparative Criticism as applied to the New Testament 
may be defined as the science which determines the mutual 
relations and values of the various authorities from which the 
original text of the New Testament is to be ascertained. Its 
office is to indicate the limits within which the truth is to be 
found ; to select the witnesses most likely to speak the truth ; 
and then, by cross-examining them and comparing their 
testimony, to determine what is most probably the true text. 

It is evidently assumed, when such a description as this 
is given, that no value is assigned to the commonly received 
text of the Greek Testament as such. Any claim which it 
may be supposed to have upon our acceptance must be 
summarily set aside while the case is being tried on its own 
merits. That the Textus Receptus was derived from MSS. 
transcribed at a very late date, and that there is a marked 
diflference between the text presented by such MSS. and a 
text founded upon early authorities, are undisputed facts. To 
account for this difference, to determine the relation of the 
later documents to the earlier, and to decide which class of 
documents probably most nearly represents the actual words 
of the writers of the New Testament, are among the chief 
problems which Comparative Criticism has to solve. 

Answers directly opposed to each other have been given 
to these problems. There is one school of critics who 
discard altogether the mass of recent documents, accepting 
only the early Uncials, Versiotv^ SlivA. ^^\Jc\rx^^ ^>:^ '^ ^s^» 
later MSS., which on the wVioVe a.'gt^^ mXJsv Siafc^^, ^^"^ ''^- 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

Stance, Dr. Tregelles says (Account of the Printed Text of the 
Greek New Testament, p. 138), *The mass of recent docu- 
ments possess no determining voice in a question as to what 
we should receive as genuine readings. We are able to take 
the/ew documents whose evidence is proved to be trust- 
worthy, and safely discard from present consideration the 
eighty-nine ninetieths, or whatever else their numerical propor- 
tion may be I should feel that I did indeed put the 

text of the New Testament in peril, if I adopted the authority 
of the mass of MSS., which is proved to be at variance' with 
what was read by the Christians of the third century at least.' 
The italics are Dr. Tregelles' own. There have been other 
critics who seem to regard a deviation from the Textus 
Receptus as little else than a heresy, and assume that the 
cursive MSS., on which it is based, are the representatives 
of other early correct codices, now lost, of a different type 
from those early ones that now exist, but more worthy of 
consideration. Probably the truth lies somewhere between 
the two extremes. We shall find in time that concessions 
will be made on both sides; and that critics, starting from 
different points of view, will come to agree in practical con- 
clusions which will exhibit but little essential difference. We 
may take it for granted that had Lachmann been able to 
avail himself of the largely increased materials for criticism 
which we enjoy, both in the way of fresh MSS. discovered 
and old MSS. recollated and published, he must have been 
led by the application of his own principles to modify some 
of his own conclusions. And we rejoice to see that Dr. 
Scrivener has modified some of the expressions used in his 
first edition, and now lays down the following practical rules, 
which few will object to, *That where the more ancient 
documents are at variance with each other, the later uncial 
and cursive copies, especially those of approved merit, are 
of real importance, as being the survivmg iepi^^xvXa.ti\e^ 
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of Other codices, very probably as early, perhaps even earlier, 
than any now extant;' and *That in weighing conflicting 
evidence we must assign the highest value not to those read- 
ings which are attested by the greatest number of witnesses, 
but to those which come to us from several remote and inde- 
pendent sources, and which bear the least likeness to each 
other in respect to genius and general character' (Introd. 

P- 557> 3rd ed.). 

In practice the determination of the true text is commonly 
a far more complicated business than might seem to be the 
case from what has teen so far said. ^ 

The real question which underlies any divergence of view " 
is this, How is the difference of type between the existing 
early uncials and the late cursives to be accounted for? 
Of course it is conceded that the cursives are the repre- 
sentatives of other earlier codices than those which are 
actually known : no one supposes them to have been copied 
or derived from these. But the point is, Did those other 
early codices from which our cursives were derived exhibit a 
type of text different from that of the known early uncials ; 
and, if so, was it a more correct type ? Or can we explain 
the differences of the two types of text on any reasonable 
grounds without the assumption of an arbitrary hypothesis ? 
* The question, as is obvious (we willingly adopt the words 
of a not-unfriendly* critic), depends upon the history and 
nature of the Byzantine series. If these are proveably copies, 
the peculiarities of which have arisen from traceable circum- 
stances, but which really came at first from Alexandrine 
MSS., of course cadt/ qucestio. The altered copies, however 
numerous, are of no value as against the actual originals, 
whence themselves at first spring, and from which ex hypo- 
thesi they only differ by natural causes of corruption and 
change, and not through independent coii^Oi\oxv ^^tiv^^^'s^tcsos. j 

* In the ' Guardian; Aug. 21, ^^l*!^- 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

authentic sources. If, oh the other hand, it can be made good 
that the Byzantine peculiarities indicate the past existence of 
a class of MSS. having these peculiarities, but as old as the 
Alexandrine, then these have as good a claim to attention 
as the others. It is simply a question between independent 
genealogy or faulty copying ; and the discovery — say in 
Mount Athos — of an ancient uncial MS. of Byzantine type 
would reverse the balance of evidence altogether.' 

The following pages are an attempt to explain the prin- 
ciples of those critics who take the existing evidence exactly 
as it stands, and who think that the phenomena may be 
fairly accounted for by direct inference therefrom. The 
earliest adumbration of these principles was given by Bentley 
in his letter to Archbishop Wake (1716), and his * Proposals' 
(1720); but sufficient materials were not yet collected for 
him to bring his design to a satisfactory issue. To Lach- 
mann is due the honour of having led the way to tangible 
results. His larger edition (vol. i. published in 1842, vol. ii. 
in 1850), in which he was assisted by Buttmann, was a 
gigantic stride in the science of Textual Criticism, placing it 
at once on a basis of scientific accuracy. Tischendorf, Tre- 
gelles, the late Dean Alford, and Bishop Lightfoot, have all 
followed more or less closely on the track thus indicated. 
Drs. Westcott and Hort have elaborated a closely reasoned 
and compact theory, which, while possessing many features in 
common with these principles, is in many others quite new. 

There is another question to which the two schools o^ 
critics would give different answers ; namely, W^al weigh/ is 
to be assigned to subjective arguments in deciding between various 
readings? Those critics who profess to take the evidence 
of actually existing early documents as the basis of their 
conclusions are only consistent in assigning a very subordi- 
nate place to subjective arguments. But even among them 
peculiarities of mental constitution and tcaimiv^ ^*^ x«X\«^'«j 
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dispose some individuals to attach more weight to this class 
of arguments than others do ; and this is to a large extent 
the cause of the differences which are found between the 
texts of critics of the same school. 

The term ' subjective ' is here taken to include what Bishop 
Ellicott (Ep. to Gal., Preface, p. xviii, ed. 1859) distinguishes 
into paradiplomaiic and internal evidence, meaning thereby 
respectively, * The apparent probabilities of erroneous tran- 
scription, permutation of letters, itacism, and so forth ; ' and 

* apparent deviations from the usus scribendi of the sacred 
author, or the propensio^ be it critica^ dogmatical or epexegetica, 
on the part of the copyist.' The reason why a copyist having 
one form of words before him wrote another is after all only 
a question of greater or less probability. Such arguments 
cannot, and ought not to be ignored by the critic ; but it is 
easy to magnify their weight unduly. To depend upon siich 
considerations must be almost always precarious. For every 
such argument on one side, it is commonly possible to bring 
forward a corresponding one on the other ^. Dean Alford's 
expression of opinion on this subject is worth quoting; the 
more so that it shows a very great modification of his original 
views. He says (G. T., vol. i. Proleg. p. 87; edd. 1863, 1868), 

* Experience has brought about some change in my con- 
victions with regard to the application of canons of subjective 
criticism to the consensus of ancient MSS. In proportion as 
I have been led severely to examine how far we can safely 
depend on such subjective considerations, I confess that the 
limits of their applicability have become narrowed. In very 
many cases they may be made to tell with equal force either 
way. One critic adopts a reading because it is in accord 
with the usage of the sacred writer ; another holds it, for this 
very reason, to have been a subsequent conformation of the 

^ See, for instance, some of the cxstm^Vt^ «X ^Jckfe ^xt^ ^1 •^^\ii^'^^% 
pp. ij8, J22, &c. 
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text. One believes a partrcle to have been inserted to give 
completeness; another to have been omitted as appearing 
superfluous/ 

The differences exhibited by texts, as edited by critics of the 
diplomatic school c, depend almost entirely upon their views of 
the limits of applicability of the canons referred to in this state- 
ment of Dean Alford, and of the mode of dealing with them. 

It is impossible, nor would it be right, to separate entirely 
the diplomatic and the subjective evidence ; for the diplomatic 
evidence should be sifted, arranged and distinguished on 
principles into which subjective considerations must enter. 
Only, if the subjective considerations are themselves made 
the subject of severe scrutiny, and dealt with in a scientific 
manner, as they may be**, the weight of their verdict is 
infinitely increased : in fact they almost lose their merely 
subjective character. 

On the other hand, few more thoroughgoing advocates 
of the subjective criterion simply applied will be found than 
Mr. Maclellan, who, in the Preface to his New Testament 
(vol. i. p. XXXV.), lays down the following Canon, which he 
calls the * Golden Canon/ and which he says * must be invested 
with supremacy,' viz. ' naf no reading can possibly be original 
which contradicts the context of the passage or the tenor of the 
writing,* If such principles were generally adopted in settling 
the text the result must inevitably be to enlarge speedily the 
list of various readings assigned to No. 8 (p. 1 6). It is quite 
conceivable that the very reading in question might be the 

^ How close the agreement is between the texts of Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and Tregelles, arrived at independently, and how far they differ 
from the received text of Stephens, may be seen at a glance in 
Dr. Scrivener's exceedingly convenient little edition of the Greek 
Testament published in the ' Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts.' 

d Dr. Hort*s handling of what he calls * Intrinsic Probability * and 
' Transcriptional ProhahWiiy ' and the * Internal Evidence of Documents,' 
Is most iDstructive and masterly. 
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turning-point upon which the so-called * tenor of the writing ' 
depends., Each critic would determine for himself what was 
the * tenor of the writing/ and of course his judgment would 
be more or less biassed by his theological prepossessions. 
Thus, under cover of a statement which at first sight appears 
simple enough, a door might be opened for the freest handling 
of the text. Mr. Maclellan is anxious to use his Canon in 
the interests of orthodoxy; but we cannot forget that to set 
up private judgment as the criterion of what is or is not 
Scripture has been a favourite weapon of heretics from Mar- 
cion downwards. 

The principles and method of the science, as applied to 
the text of the New Testament, are for the most part the 
same as those required in dealing with the texts of the ancient 
classical authors; only the material is far more abundant 
and various than in the fields of secular criticism. 

There are three sources of evidence : viz. — 

1 . A large number of Manuscripts of the Greek Text, 
some containing the whole, some containing parts only, of 
the books which we now call collectively * The New Testa- 
ment ; ' written at various times from the fourth to the four- 
teenth centuries inclusive, and in all possible states of preser- 
vation. 

2. Versions, or translations of the Books of the New 
Testament into other languages than Greek. Those only 
are of value for critical purposes which were made between 
the second and seventh centuries. This class of evidence is 
particularly valuable, as will hereafter be seen, in questions 
concerning the early existence and prevalence of certain 
various readings. 

3. Quotations in the writings of the ecclesiastical writers 
of the first five centuries ; which, used cautiously and under 
conditions that will be explained afterwards (?ftft. CVas^."^ >\'» 
majr be made to yield evidence o? e?»^ew^aaX N^Ji»fc. 
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Conjectural Emendation, which has been sometimes of 
necessity exercised on the texts of secular writers, has 
practically no place in the criticism of the text of the New 
Testament. Amidst the abundance of resources the difficulty 
is rather to select than to invent. Whereas some of the 
classical texts rest upon a single late MS., we have between 
seventeen and eighteen hundred, including several of very 
early date, to make use of in discussing the sacred text. 
Translations into Latin are among the most trustworthy 
soiu*ces of information as to the text of some parts of Plato 
and Aristotle ; but we have no fewer than ten versions of the 
New Testament % each possessing a distinct critical value. 
Lastly, the Quotations are manifold in the. case of almost all 
the important passages. Thus we have a threefold cord of 
evidence, each strand of which is itself composed of many 
threads. 

[It is well to bear in mind that where the phrase * docu- 
mentary evidence ' is used, it must be understood to include 
all or any of the three sources of evidence above mentioned 
that may bear upon the point under discussion ; and must not 
be limited, as is too often tacitly done, to MSS. of the Greek 
Text alone.] 

® A sort of parallel to this is found in the sacred literature of the 
Buddhists. The Sanscrit originals of their sacred books have been 
translated into Thibetan, Mongolian, Chinese, and Mantschu ; and the 
Pili (Ceylon) originals into the languages of Burmah and Siam. (Max 
Miiller's * Chips from a German Workshop,* vol. i. pp. 193, 195.) 



CHAPTER I. 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE ' TEXTUS RECEPTUS.' 

The New Testament in Greek was not printed till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Up to that time it was 
circulated in manuscripts only. A few detached portions 
had been printed earlier ; but the first complete edition was 
that prepared at Alcaic in Spain by Cardinal Ximenes, 
forming the fifth volume of the magnificent Triglott edition 
of the whole Bible published by him, and called, from the 
Latin name of the place, The Compluiensian, The fifth 
volume was printed in 15 14, and the whole work was com- 
pleted in 151 7, a few months only before Cardinal Ximenes' 
death. Some delay occurred after this, and it was not 
published till 1522. Only six hundred copies were printed. 
At that period httle was understood of Greek criticism, or 
of the relative value of manuscripts. The Latin version was 
thought to be the truthfiil standard, and held the place of 
honour on the pages of this edition between the Hebrew and 
the Greek. The particular manuscripts from which the 
Complutensian text is formed have not been identified with 
certainty, but it is clear from the character of the text that 
none were used which do not belong to that type which we 
shall see reason to consider of late origin. 

During the preparation of this work, a printer at Basel, 
named Froben, hearing of the Cardinal's d<^^v^^'i>sA^x^Kss»s|^ 
to anticipate it, prevailed onXYi^ ^^^^rVxio^Nx^.^^^^^'^^'^^^^ 
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to prepare an edition for the press. This was done in great 
haste; and Erasmus' first edition was published in 1516, 
being thus the first published, though not the first printed, 
Greek text. He had four manuscripts to work from, all of 
which are identified : one of these is of great value, having a 
text approaching that of B and L ; but its variations from the 
others caused him to be suspicious of it, and he based his 
text almost wholly on the other three, which are all of the 
late type*. In the Apocalypse he boldly retranslated i. 15- 
20 from the Latin, his manuscript being defective; and 
he interpolated several words elsewhere, which exist in no 
known Greek MS.^ (see Scriv. Introd. p. 431). These in- 
terpolations, as well as Acts viii. 37, for which the only 
ancient testimony is the Latin version, have continued in 
the ordinary Greek text to the present day, and thence 
hold their place in our English translation. Erasmus, how- 
ever, did not insert the verse i S. John v. 7 till his third 
edition. His second edition (151 9) is of no spedal import- 
ance : it differs from the first in having many misprints cor- 
rected, which had crept in through the haste with which the 
work was brought out. The third edition (1522) is to be 
remarked as having for the first time a few various readings 
noted in the margin. More important, however, to us is 
the fourth edition (1527), which Erasmus corrected by the 
Complutensian, and which became the basis of the Textus 
Receptus. A fifth edition was published (1536), but it 
differed very littie from the fourth. 

The next most important edition is the third of Stephens, 

* These manuscripts are cursives, and present the characteristics of 
the Byzantine class (see pp. 73, 73). The only three MSS. of a dif- 
ferent type known to any of these editors, viz. D, Di, I, were looked on 
with suspicion and little used. 

** e, g. xeKoirloKos leai oi KiKfirjieas for teal oi K€KOwlcueas, ii. 3 ; tlico<n- 
T/€nrc^f9 and (wyri €ls rohi cUwvas rStv ol^vwv, v. 14 ; leoi ^X^1rc, vi. i, 3, 
5> // trvydygi, xiii. 10; iydnriov rod Bpovov tow e«ov, xVv. ^. 
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known as the Editio Regia, published at Paris in 1550. 
Its special value depends on the considerable and systematic 
collection of various readings from fifteen fresh manuscripts, 
including the valuable and ancient Codex Bezro (D), which 
Stephens added in the margin. The influence of prescrip- 
tion already shows itself in the fact that Stephens often 
follows the text of Erasmus, in defiance of the authority of 
his manuscripts. It is true that he does not acknowledge 
his debt to his predecessor: but inspection proves that, 
while the text of the two first small editions is a mixture 
of the texts of Erasmus and of the Complutensian, in the 
Ediiio Regia (the folio edition), he takes Erasmus' fourth 
edition almost exclusively as his basis. 

Beza (1519-1605) published various editions between 
1556 and 1598. He added a few more various readings 
from other manuscripts ; but he still followed Stephens' text 
closely. 

Later still the Elzevirs brought out their beautifully 
executed editions at Leyden, between 1624 and 1633. 
The text is again little more than a reproduction of 
Stephens' ^ ; in fact it is asserted by them in the preface 
to their second edition to be ab omnibus receptm : and from 
this phrase comes the designation * Textus Receptus.' 

From this sketch it will have been seen that our Textus 
Receptus is based upon a very few manuscripts. It is true 
that a number of various readings had been collected ; but 
they were only placed in the margin, and were not used in 
reconstructing the text, except occasionally, and then on no 
fixed principles. The value of various readings was not yet 
appreciated. 

« 

'^ Stephens* and Elzevir^s * texts differ in 287 places according to 
Scrivener (Introd. p. 443). Our English version appears to follow som&- 
times Stephens' of 1550 and somel\me;& ^^i^% o^l v*^'^. ^<5sr. ^\siifisL 
Diet. Bib, vol, ii. p. 524. 
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We must further bear in mind that the necessity for 
scrupulous accuracy in the work of collation was not yet 
understood ; that the text of the Vulgate was faulty ; that 
no help was sought from Oriental Versions ; nor any atten- 
tion paid to Patristic Quotations. 

Enough has been said to show that no critical value is to 
be assigned to the Textus Receptus. In saying this we by 
no means imply that blame is due to Erasmus, Stephens, or 
Beza, for not being on a level with the critics of the present 
day. Principles of textual criticism coiild not be worked 
out until materials had been collected : and the collection of 
materials was the work of time and research. These men 
were the pioneers of the advance, and did indispensable 
service. But we must learn not to elevate the text formed 
from their materials into an authority. The facts which we 
are about to discuss will show us that while we are warranted 
in refusing any authority to the Textus Receptus, we are led 
with reasonable certainty towards a new text, somewhat 
different from the old one, and with some few points still 
undetermined, but resting on the basis of an infinitely 
multiplied stock of materials, and supported by a well- 
understood and searching system of criticism. 



CHAPTER IL 

ON THE ORIGIN OF VARIOUS READINGS. 

It is important that we should try to realize the amount 
of depreciation to which a text is liable under the hands of 
successive copyists. From the very nature of the case it is 
probable that errors should creep in. We know how liable 
printed books are to suffer from typographical errors : they 
have however this advantage, that by due care most of the 
errors will be corrected before the book is published; and 
then all the copies issued will have the same degree of 
correctness. In the case of a manuscript, not only is the 
difficulty of correcting the errors greater, but after all the 
correctness of only one copy is secured. Further, when 
this copy comes to be in its turn an exemplar to be copied, 
its own particular errors will be reproduced ; and the copyist 
will certainly be found to have made fresh errors ; and thus 
at each stage the text will tend to recede more and more 
from the original. The natural conclusion from this is, that 
the text of a manuscript written in the fifteenth century would 
probably differ from the autograph text of the Aposdes, 
more widely than a manuscript of the fourth century. Of 
course there is always the possibility that a recent codex may 
be a direct copy from one of great antiquity ; and thus be a 
more trustworthy representative of the original, than one 
made some centuries earlier thaiv \\.'S»^\^. ^xxO^ ^. O^jecc^^Ksci^s. 
be proved for every alleged cause. 
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The conclusion, however, rests on stronger grounds than 
mere presumption. Of all the known MSS. of the Greek text, 
amounting to more than eighteen hundred, only two pairs of 
uncials* so resemble one another as to render it probable 
that they are in any way mutually connected one with the 
other. And it has been demonstrated^ that the four ciusives, 
13, 69, 124, and 346, are all derived from one older uncial 
MS., now lost, which would present an independent text 
having some affinity to that of D, but much purer, and the 
value of which would stand not lower than D. It is just 
possible that close scrutiny might detect other similar groups 
among the many as yet slightly known cursives; but it has 
not been done yet : and even among these there are many 
variations. It is certain then that the comparison of any 
two MSS. would give rise to a number of various read- 
ings ; and the number would of course be increased as more 
MSS. were compared. The possible sources of these varia- 
tions are not very numerous, and can be easily understood 
by considering the mode in which MSS. were transcribed, 
and the chances to which they were liable during the centuries 
which have since elapsed. 

The majority of the later MSS. were doubtiess executed 
in the monasteries, of which the Scriptorium was a regular 
department. But in earlier times they must have been the 
production of the regular professional copyists, who would 
regard their task as a mere piece of business, and would 
bring to it no particular religious feeling nor extraordinary 
pains. Sometimes one scribe would have the exemplar before 
him and copy it singly ; or several scribes might undertake 

* viz. Cod. Sangermanensis (£,) considered to be derived from Cod. 

Claromontanus (D,) ; and Codd. Boemerianus (G,) and Augiensis (F,) 

thought to be derived from some common archetype. (Vid. Scriv. 

Introd. pp. 163-172.) 

^ A Collation of Four Important MSS., &c., &c., by the late W. H. 

^e^mar, Mji., edited by T, K. Abbott, M.A. (DubUn, \%Ti)^ 
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different parts of the work. The copy thus taken was sub- 
jected to a careful revision, being recompared with the exem- 
plar, and sometimes a second time with some standard copy. 
The technical words for these processes are respectively 
dvTi^Xiiv and diopBovv, The corrector was sometimes the 
scribe himself, sometimes a different person. Such a 
comparison with a copy in repute would add value to the 
codex, and would be noted accordingly ; e. g. in the Codex 
Friderico-Augustanus the following words occur in the 
subscription to the Book of Esther : ftcreXi^/LK^^i; km biopOcaBt) 

TTpotr ra i^irka 'Qpiyevova im avrov biop6»fitva, *AvTavivoa' 6fio- 
Xayrjrrjo' ainrejSoXei', na/Lt^tXoo* diopBaa'a to TfV)(0(r iv n; ^vKaiaj» 

In how merely professional a spirit this revision was 
sometimes executed is well exemplified by some of the 
corrections found in the Codex Vaticanus (B). One of the 
commonest errors in manuscripts is a confusion of ci with i. 
Now in different parts of the Cod. Vat. the same word is 
found spelt sometimes with ei, sometimes with i; e.g. in 
S. Luke xxiii. 10, S. John vii. 37, &c., iKrnfKtia'av, fi<m]K(i 
are rightly written by the original scribe ; in S. Matt. xii. 46, 
xiii. 2, &c. they stand laniKeiaav, i(rnjK€i, In the latter places 
the corrector has substituted the « in the first syllable; in 
the former he has wrongly substituted t for c*. Again there 
are a number of palpably false corrections by the second 

hand, as npoa aafi^arov for frpoaaP^aroVy S. Mark XV. 42 ; €6os 
for €6vos, Acts viii. 9 ; tuKoivamiKt for KCKOiyo>K6, Acts xxi. 28. 
Manifestly this is the work of no intelligent critic. The cor- 
rector must have had a codex before him, in which the words 
in question were confused ; and with mechanical accuracy he 
transferred the confusion to the pages which he was correcting. 
Sometimes it appears as if a codex had passed into the 
hands of some learned person, who had an opportunity of 
recomparing it with another exemplar, and tb.\3& ^. ^»5^i^Rs. 
seiies of corrections was introduced \ ^, ^loce.^^ n^Osx ^ssssg^ 
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take place more than once. When this has been the case, it 
is easy to see what an amount of tact, patience, and judg- 
ment, may be required to decipher, weigh, and arrange, all 
the evidence that the manifold corrections may be made to 
give. The Cod. Sinaiticu* (k) has corrections by no fewer 
than twelve hands, of dates ranging from the fourth to the 
twelfth century. The Cod. Vaticanus (B), as we have just 
seen, is corrected throughout from another MS. (See the 
complete proofs of this in Kuenen and Cobet*s edition, Pref. 
pp. xxiii-xxxviii.) As the corrections in this last case are of 
the same age as the original writing, though not by the 
original scribe, it is clear that within the compass of one 
codex we have the evidence of tivo manuscripts, each 
perhaps much older than the codex itself, which dates from 
the middle of the fourth century. 

Another fruitful source of various readings is that the 
possessor of a MS. would write in the margin some explana- 
tory note, which a subsequent scribe, with the MS. before 
him for a copy^ looked upon as having been an accidental 
omission, and incorporated in his new text. Instances of 
this will be found below. 

On the whole, the possible sources of various readings 
may be classified as follows : — 



Possible 
sources 

of 
various 
readings. 



Unccmscious, 

or 
unintentional. 



Conscious, 

or 
intentional. 




I. Errors oi sight, 
a. Errors oi hearing. 

3. Errors of memory. 

4. Incorporation of marginal glosses, &c. 

5. Corrections of harsh or unusual forms of 
words, or expressions. 

6. Alterations in the text to produce sup- 
posed harmony with another passage, 
to complete a quotation, or to clear up 
a supposed difficulty. 

7. Liturgical insertions. 

(,8. Alterations for dogmaX\ci^^or&. 
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The last head has been added because certain alterations 
have been sometimes attributed to that cause. It is a 
possible cause in a few .cases, but generally the alterations 
which have been set down to this source may be attributed 
to other sources. 

Although these possible sources of variation have been 
arranged under separate heads, it must not be overlooked 
that conscious and unconscious mental action may operate 
together, and thus that an error may sometimes be due to 
both conjointly. It is probable, too, that, in estimating the 
reasons of variations, enough stress is not generally laid upon 
the unconscious failures of eye and hand and brain of the 
copyists. 

A few typicol instances of the various readings arising 
from each of these sources shall now be given in order. 

I. To this head will belong omissions arising from what is 
called Homoioieleuion. If two consecutive lines in the 
exemplar before the copyist ended with the same word, 
or even sometimes with the same syllable, his eye 
caught the second line instead of the first, and he 
omitted the intermediate words. Occasionally this 
happens at longer distances than single lines. This is 
perhaps the reason of the omission in many codices of 

the words 6 6fio\oy<ov top vIop km top narepa r^^** I S. John 

ii. 23, which are wanting in the Textus Receptus, but 
which belong to the true text ; and of the words tovto 

b€ ioTiP TO BtkrjfjLa tov irffjLyjravToa- fte, S. John vi. 39, in 

Cod. C. In both these cases the clause preceding 
the omission ends with the same "words as the clause 
omitted. The notes of any critical edition of the New 
Testament will supply numerous other instances. 
Under this head may also be classified the va.tla.tkixss» 
arising from the confasion o? sm^-a.! \^XXfc\%>^^ ^ -» ^ ^^-^ 

c 
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0,9; or A, A, A ; or n, TI, changing HAN into TI AN ; 
or M, AA, confusing AMA and AAAA. This and the 
following kinds of error chiefly occur in uncial manu- 
scripts; in which the words are written continuously, 
without any break or space between them. This is 
perhaps the origin of the well-known difficulty in 
I TinL iii. i6 between the readings DC (Ss) and ec 
{ei6s). 

Similar letters or syllables are sometimes omitted and 
sometimes inserted; e.g. for the true reading npoc- 
€AeON in S. Matt. xxvi. 39, we have npoEAeON in 
Codd. B, M; and for eKBAAAONTAAAlMONiA in 
S. Luke ix. 49 we find e kbaaaontataaaimonia in 
Cod. H. 

Letters sometimes become transposed; e. g. Acts xiii. 23, 
for CPAIN {<T<0Trjpa "irjaovv) we find in Codd. Hg, Lj, CPIAN 
{a-arrfpiav). The thin horizontal lines above the words, 
which mark a contraction, are easily misplaced or over- 
looked, and in process of time would fade. 
2. Perhaps to errors ofhearit^ may be assigned the frequent 
itacismSf or confiisions of letters having similar sounds, 
which are found in manuscripts of every age : or they 
may arise fi*om degenerate pronunciation. One of the 
commonest confusions is that of the letters I and €i, 
which are interchanged continually, even in words 
where the I is short: e.g. i Thess. i. 3 in Cod. B, 
abtaktlirr<os Stands written AACIAAinTOC prima manu. 
In many cases, as in this last, the variation makes no 
difference in the sense, and can be at once corrected; 
but it is easy to see that such confusion might materi- 
ally affect the sense. 

The following are some of the commonest itacisms ; and 
the instances of each are such as would involve a greater 
or less difference in the sense. 
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Confusion of Al and € is very common : e. g. 

vTroraaa-ere for -roi, S, Luke X. 20 (Cod. B*).- 

iraipois for hepois, S. Matt xi. 1 6 (several MSS.). 
A — 6 aKOvaoTt for -<rcT€, S. Matt. xiii. 14 (Cod. B*). 

7r\rjp<o(r€T€ for -croTf, S. Matt, xxiii. 32 (Cod. B*). 
I — H \rjvov for Xm'oi', S. Matt. xiL 20 (Cod. Be). 

Ka/itXoy for KafirjXov, S. Luke xviii. 25 (Cod. S). 

XpifTTos for xPW^^^i ^ S. Pet. ii. 3 (Codd. Kj, Lj). 
I — €1 OTpoTiia for arpaTut, Acts vii. 42 (Codd, A, B, D). 

eiarai for tarai (for tarai perf., not tarai pres.), 

S. Mark v. 29 (Cod. B*). 
o — Q late and comparatively rare : 

7roir)<rofi€P for 7rouj<r<op£v, S. Luke lii. 1 4 (several 

codices). 
^6€os for paB€4osy S. Luke xxiv. i (Cod E, &c.). 
ftcra BioryfjLov for -fiajy, S. Mark X. 30 (several 

cursives). 

6 ^iTTCDv for 6v elnov, S. John L 15 (Cod- N^^, B*, C*). 

An instance of an error of sound, slightly different in 

kind from the foregoing, is perhaps KMirep foriv for km 

7rap€0Tai, Apoc. xvii. 8, which some of the cursives give, 

and which has passed into the Textus Reoeptus. 

Sometimes we find the terminations of consecutive words 

assimilated, e. g. tov dyyekov avrov Tov bovkov avrov for 
Tov ayytXov avrov ra> Bovka avrov (Cod. A), Apoc. 1. I J 
or Xtyovrtiv *Iovda(o>y for Xeyovrav 'lovdaiovo* (Cod. C), 

Apoc. ii. 9. 
There is one sort of error which might be placed under 
either of these classes; arising from a confusion be- 
tween words spelt with a single or double consonant : 

^* Si* ^^X ^^ ^^P^ ^^'^ nrax<av €fjL«\Kev avra, S. John xii. 6 
(Cod. B), for eftcXcy. So between ycyci^wy/iai, tyemnrjBrjaav, 
and y€yf prjfAai, cycvriOrjaav, S- John i. I^,&C»', axvd e^^vr^T^ 
/ify pifTTiOi for ey. ^iriot (Codd. \i^,'B*^, vtx ^Tw^^^/\^* '\^ 

C 2 
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3. To error of memory may probably be attributed the not 

unfrequent substitutions of synonymous words, such as 
e0i; for ctJTcy; fufiip-ai for foXflOTm, I Pet. iii. 13 (Codd. 
Kj, Lj) ; interchange of Spata and dempcoo, &c. ; while 
the interchange, omission, or insertion of small particles 
like Kcu, dc, Tt, give rise to numberless variations. 

4. The following are probably instances of marginal glosses 

erroneously incorporated in the text : 

Koi /3XeVc inserted after t^px^v, Apoc. vi. i, 3, 5, 7. 

Acts XV. 24, XeyovTcg wtpir^fiveaBai Koi rrjpftv t6v vofiov, 

both which passages are wanting in most of the best 
MSS. There is a most singular instance in one cursive 
manuscript, where, at 2 Cor. viii. 4, 5, the scribe has 

written Be^aaBai, ^fiag \iv jroXKois ratv dvTiypd(f>oiv ovrcos 

€vprjT(uj Kat ov Kodoig fjkiria'afuv. The words within the 
brackets, which brackets do not of course appear in 
the original, were no doubt a marginal note in the codex 
from which the scribe was copying, and have reference 
to the words bi^trBat fmag, which are omitted in the 
best codices. There was a much stronger tendency to 
insert than to omit; whence springs the well-known 
canon lectio prce/eratur hrevior: that is to say, if there 
are two readings, one longer than the other, the short 
reading is more likely than the other to be the true one. 

5. In the earlier MSS. we find many forms of words and 

expressions that are quite unclassical ; such as reaa-fpa- 

Kovra for TfaaapoKopra; aw€iprjg, Acts xxi. 3 1 ; fiaxaipu, 

S. Matt. xxvi. 52 ; irXrifjLpvprjg, S. Luke vi. 48 : the p. 
constantly inserted in parts of TiapPavm and its deriva- 
tives, Xrjpy^opxuy Xi^fu^^ctr, &c. ; the final s of ovrag and the 

V i<ttt\Kv<TriK6v constantly affixed even before consonants ; 

V not assimilated in verbs compounded with cv and avv^ 
e. g. rpKOKtuf, awiedK€ip; 2nd aor. {oim*& VvXYi \^^. ^ot. 
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terminations, as ctda, ^X^a, &c. ; and such harsh con- 
structions as diro 6 mv, Apoc. i. 4 ; with many more, of 
which Part II. of Winer's Grammar of N. T. Greek, 
the Prolegomena of Tischendorf s Greek Test., or Scri- 
vener's Introduction, will give examples. These are 
for the most part altered in the later MSS. into classical 
forms ; and the phrase above quoted from Apoc. i. 4 is 
rendered less abrupt by the insertion ' of rod, as it is 
now read in the Textus Receptus, dir6 rod 6 &vy k.t.X. 
Kuenen and Cobet, in their edition of the Vatican MS. 
(Leyden, i860), make merry with the want of scholarlike 
acumen on the part of editors who retain such forms 
in their text; and assume that they have their origin 
solely in the ignorance and ^pleheia avvrjSeia' of the 
scribes. But they occur with such persistent frequency 
in the earlier MSS., that it is difficult to believe that they 
had no place in the original text At any rate, those 
editors, whose aim is to represent the earliest form of 
text which they believe attainable according to their 
principles, are consistent in retaining such forms. (See 
below, chap. vL) 
6. Alteration, either by substitution or addition, in order to 
produce conformity in parallel passages, is a fruitful 
source of variation. Dr. Tregelles has suggested that 
Tatian's Diatessaron of the Gospels, formed in the second 
century, probably fostered this tendency, by drawing at- 
tention to their differences. But the practice is not by 
any means confined to the Gospels. Some instances are 

S. Matt. xix. l*Jy Ti fie iptaras irtpi rov dyaBov] tls iariv 6 
dya66s, changed into ri fit Xfyas dyaOdv; ovbelg dyaOhs 

€1 fi^ eh, from the parallel passages in S. Mark and 
S. Luke. Again, in S. Matt. xvii. 2, for XevKa ws to ^^ 
<l>m, D and other authorities Vi^Ne Xtum W >ya>»>^^^sg^^^ 
5. Mark ix. 3. In the accouivX ol ^.^^x.^'^^'^^^^"" 
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(S. Mark xiv.) several alterations are introduced into 
Cod. K, apparently to produce harmony with the other 
accounts : Bis is omitted m ver. 30, koI dKeKnap €(l>a>urf<T€ 
in ver. 68, and eVc dtvrcpov in ver. 72. In Acts ix. 4, 
(TKkrjpSv aot npbs tcivrpa \cucri(€iv is added by Cod. E, from 
the parallel passage in ch. xxvi. 14, to which the words 
really belong. 

Quotations from the Old Testament are constantly 
amplified ; as at Rom. xiii. 9, where ov ^evSo/AapTvp^o-etp 
is inserted in some cursives ; Heb. xii. 20, rj fio\i8i Kara- 
To^€vBri<r€TM is added in some after Xi^o^oXi/^o-rrai, On 
S. Matt. XV. 8, see below, p. 79. 
As instances where an alteration has been made to clear 
up a supposed difficulty, we may take S. Matt. vi. i, 
where iXerjfioiTviniv is read in the common text for diKcuo- 
avvTfvi and S. Mark iii. 29, where dfutprripxiTos has been 
altered into Kpia-tm, 
7. Two distinct kinds of variations are assigned to this 
head : — 

a. Many of our existing MSS, are copies, not of the 
whole New Testament, nor of Consecutive portions of 
it, but of Lectionaries ; that is to say, collections of 
passages selected for public reading in the Church ser- 
vices, either as Lessons, or Epistles and Gospels. In 
passages thus taken out of their connection a word or 
two must often be added to give a complete sense; 
sometimes a proper name is substituted for a pronoun ; 
and sometimes a connecting particle will be dropped. 
All such changes are noted as various readings, though 
of course they are immaterial to the sense. Hence 
possibly arose the readings ciirc dc 6 Kvptor, S. Luke 

vii. 31, and koI arpatfieU npbs rovs fiadrjrhs c&rci', S. Luke 

X 22, Just the same sort of variation may be noticed 
jy the Gospels for the third and fouxlYv ^\3sv^^^^ ^lx« 
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Easter in our Prayer-book, or some of those for the 
Sundays after Trinity, be compared with the same 
passages as they stand in their original connection. 
But not only does this occur in the Lectionaries. It very 
early became the custom to adapt codices for use as 
Lectionaries by adding the marks dpxri and rtXos, or 
abbreviations for these words, in the margin, to indi- 
cate the beginning and ending of the Lections ; and 
moreover to make the necessary verbal alterations 
alluded to above also in the margin. Then, if such 
an adapted MS. was transcribed, it sometimes hap- 
pened that these marginal additions became incorpo- 
rated in the text. Dean Burgon (Twelve Verses, chap, 
xi.) notes a variety of such instances. 

i3. There are two or three insertions in the New 
Testament which have been supposed to have their 
origin in ecclesiastical usage. The words in question, 
being familiarly known in a particular connection, were 
perhaps noted in the margin of some copy, and thence 
became incorporated by the next transcriber; or a 
transcriber's own familiarity with the words might have 
led to his inserting them. This is ^the source to which 
Dr. Tregelles assigns the insertion of the Doxology at 
the close of the Lord's Prayer, in S. Matt, vi., which is 
wanting in most of the best authorities. Perhaps also 
Acts viii. 37, containing the baptismal Profession of 
Faith, which is entirely wanting in the best authorities, 
found ita way into the Latin text in this manner. 
8. Among readings for which this cause has been suggested, 
are the alterations in S. Matt. xix. 17 (see above, under 
No. 6); the variant Kvpiov in Acts xx. 28 for 6€ov; and 
the substitution of oi5fro> for ovk, S. John vii. 8 ; '1<o<t^ 

for irarffp ovrov, S. Luke ii. ^^'j m^s ^0\ ft%U> ^J\0«S!i. ^ 

1. j8; the insertion of a meiitioxv ol/asling ^\^ tTayv«f»* 
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S. Matt, xvii. 21, S. Mark ix. 29, Acts x. 30, i Cor. vii. 5 ; 
and the omission of S. Mark xvi. 9-20. 
It might be thought by some persons a safer plan to 
classify the errors than to attempt to assign the sources of 
error. The following list is therefore suggested, based 
upon the classification of etrors which Professor Madvig 
makes, in laying down the Principles of Textual Criticism as 
applied to secular writings (Adversaria Critica, lib. i. cap. i). 
It will not be difiicult to see which of the examples already 
given illustrate the different heads. Maliy of the errors 
included under No. 7, and all those belonging to Nos. 8 
and 9, which are the same as Nos. 7 and 8 of the former 
list, arise entirely fi'om the nature of the subject matter. 

1. Permutation of letters or words that resemble one another 

in appearance or sound. 

2. Faulty division and connection of words. (This is an 

error to which MSS. transcribed from uncials which 
were written continuously are very liable.) 

3. Doubling of letters, syllables, or words, which ought to 

be written once only. 

4. Omissions (by homoioteleuton or otherwise) and transpo- 

sitions of letters or words through carelessness. 

5. Assimilation to one another of the terminations of neigh- 

bouring words. 
The foregoing sorts of error are unintentional, and arise 
from failiu-e of attention, or of memory, 

6. Introduction of foreign matter (glosses, &c.). (This arises 

from defective knowledge, or error of judgment, on the 
part of the scribe.) 

7. Corrections or interpolations with greater or less degree 

of inftntional alteration, 

8. Litiu-gical insertions. 
p. Dogmatic alterations. 

We are now in a better position, after tYvis exiuiofci^^a^ ol 
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errors, or possible sources of error, to estimate the chances 
against the original text being preserved unaltered through 
a series of transcriptions. One would naturally expect a 
divergence of the text of any given MS. from the original 
text, proportionate to the number of transcriptions it had 
undergone. Each transcriber in turn would probably im- 
port some variations through inadvertence. 

But now another consideration must be added. So long 
as the transcriptions are made under similar circumstances, 
the tendency will be to accumulate errors of the same kind. 
Hence comes the result, paradoxical at first sight, that from 
origtnalsy marked by decided individual characteristics, texts 
may he produced that converge towards, and successively more 
nearly exhibit, another particular type, * Groups of copies 
spring, not from the imperfect reproduction of the character 
of one typical exemplar, but from the multiplication of 
characteristic variations.' We should expect then to find, 
in process of time, a number of MSS., mutually differing 
from one another in small respects, but tolerably unanimous 
in presenting a text which will differ in complexion from the 
text presented by much earlier MSS.; and that though the 
former might have been derived by direct descent from the 
latter. This is just what we do find. 



CHAPTER III. 



ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE GREEK TEXT. 

§ I. On the number^ mode of designation ^ ^v., of MSS. 

The gross total number of manuscripts of the Greek Text 
whose existence is known, uncial and ciu"sive included, is 
stated by Dr. Scrivener «- to be 2094, viz. 97 Uncials, and of 
Cursives and Lectionaries, (which are now alike distinguished 
by numerals), 737 of the Gospels, 261 Acts and Catholic 
Epistles, 336 Pauline Epistles, 122 of the Apocalypse, 414 
Evangelistaria, and 127 Praxapostoli. 

It must not, however, be supposed, either that they are 
manuscripts of the whole New Testament, or that the con- 
tents of all of them have been fully examined. 

The Cod. Sinaiticus is the only uncial that exhibits the 
whole New Testament entire. Cod. A is very nearly com- 
plete ; Cod. B is not quite so complete, but has by far the 
larger part of the New Testament; Cod. C contains por- 
tions of every one of the books except 2 Thess. and 2 S. 
John ; and there are about thirty known cursives which are 
either complete or very nearly so. 

The student should •carefully mark the conventions com- 
monly used in citing MSS. At the same time he must 
remember that they are not uniformly adopted yet, but that 
each critic has some slight peculiarities of his own. 

» Introd. App. p. xxx. There are slightly dififering accounts at pp. 75 
and so^: probably owing to the fact that Dr. Scrivener received fresh 
information while his book was passing thioug\i the ^les*. 
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a. Capital letters are used to denote uncials; cursives and 
Lectionaries are now all denoted by numerals. 

p. The Books of the New Testament were generally divided 
into foiu" volumes: viz, (i) the Gospels; (2) the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles; (3) the Pauline Epistles; (4) 
the Apocalypse. If a MS. contain more than one of 
these volumes, the books generally follow each other in 
this order. There are a few special exceptions, which 
are given by Scrivener (Introd" p. 70, § 26). Besides 
these four volumes, there are the Lectionaries (see p. 29), 
denominated (5) Evangelistaria, or (6) Praxapostoli or 
Apostoli, according as the selection of passages is made 
from the Gospels, or Acts and Epistles. Our exist- 
ing MSS., whether uncials or cursives, are thus distri- 
buted into six groups. Now, with regard to the first 
four of these groups, it is to be remarked that /he series 
of letters and numerals commence over again for each 
group : consequently, a MS. which includes more than 
one of these volumes will be counted afresh in each 
series, and possibly not in the same place in the series. 
Thus we find different MSS. denoted by the same letter 
or numeral, in different parts of the New Testament ; 
and the same MS. denoted by different letters, or 
numerals, in the different parts : e. g. % A and C, 
whose readings run through the whole of the New 
Testament, are quoted by the same letters everywhere ; 
but B, the letter under which for the first three of the 
four volumes the well-known Vatican MS. is cited, is 
assigned to a different MS. (Cod. Basilianus) in the 
Apocalypse, which book is wanting in the great Vatican 
MS. So D is the designation of Cod. Bezse in the 
Gospels and Acts, but of Cod. Claromontanus in the 
Epistles of S. Paul; and E meaxv^ CoA.^'a.'s^'^is^. Vst 
the Gosi^t\% Cod. LaudiaivM^ ^ox \!£v^ Kk.\.^. -^^^ ^^^- 
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O, e ; or A, A, A ; or n, TI, changing HAN into TI AN ; 
or M, AA, confusing AMA and AAAA. This and the 
following kinds of error chiefly occur in uncial manu- 
scripts; in which the words are written continuously, 
without any break or space between them. This is 
perhaps the origin of the well-known difficulty in 
I Tim. iii. i6 between the readings oc (os) and ec 

Similar letters or syllables are sometimes omitted and 
sometimes inserted; e.g. for the true reading npoc- 
€AeON in S. Matt xxvi. 39, we have nPOEAeON in 
Codd. B, M; and for eKBAAAONTAAAlMONiA in 
S. Luke ix. 49 we find e kbaaaontataaaimonia in 
Cod. H. 

Letters sometimes become transposed; e. g. Acts xiii. 23, 
for CPAIN {(noTrjpa 'IffiTovv) we find in Codd. Hg, Lj, CPIAN 
{aem^piap). The thin horizontal lines above the words, 
which mark a contraction, are easily misplaced or over- 
looked, and in process of time would fade. 
2. Perhaps to errors of hearing may be assigned the frequent 
itactsmSf or confusions of letters having similar sounds, 
which are found in manuscripts of every age : or they 
may arise fi*om degenerate pronunciation. One of the 
commonest confusions is that of the letters I and €l, 
which are interchanged continually, even in words 
where the I is short: e.g. i Thess. i. 3 in Cod. B, 
adioXc/TrrcDff Stands written AA6lAAlim2C prima manu. 
In many cases, as in this last, the variation makes no 
diflference in the sense, and can be at once corrected; 
but it is easy to see that such confusion might materi- 
ally affect the sense. 

The following are some of the commonest itacisms ; and 
the instances of each are such as would involve a greater 
or less difference in the sense. 
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Confusion of Al and € is very common : e. g. 

vnoraaaere for -Tat, S, Luke X. 20 (Cod. B*).. 

hcupois for irtpois, S. Matt xi. 16 (several MSS.). 
A — € aKovaoTt for -<r€T€, S. Matt. xiii. 14 (Cod. B*). 

7r\rjp<otT€T€ for -craTf, S. Matt, xxiii. 32 (Cod. B*). 
I — H Xrjpop for Uvop, S. Matt. xiL 20 (Cod. Be). 

KafxiXov for KaiiT)\ov, S. Luke xviii. 25 (Cod. S). 

XpioTos for xpw^osy I S. Pet. ii. 3 (Codd. Kj, LJ. 

I — €1 orpareia for arpariay ActS vii. 42 (Codd. A, B, D). 
elarat for larai (for wTat perf., not iarai pres.), 

S. Mark v. 29 (Cod. B*). 
o — Q late and comparatively rare : 

TToirjaopep for voiri<ra)fi€v, S. Luke iii. 1 4 (several 

codices)* 
fiaSeos for PaB€4os, S. Luke xxiv. i (Cod E, &c.). 
fiera Buoyfiov for -fiav, S. Mark X. 30 (several 

cursives). 

6 uTTdiv for 6v €inov, S. John L 15 (Cod- N^, B*, C*). 

An instance of an error of sound, slightly different in 

kind from the foregoing, is perhaps icaiirfp ifmv for km 

naptcrrai, Apoc. xvii. 8, which some of the cursives give, 

and which has passed into the Textus Reoeptus. 

Sometimes we find the terminations of consecutive words 

assimilated, e. g. rov ayytkov avrov Tov bovKov avTov for 
Tov oyyeXov avrov ra> dovXo) avrov (Cod. A), Apoc. 1. I ; 
or \€yovr(av *Iovdaio>v for Xtyovr&v *Iovdaiov0* (Cod. C), 

Apoc. ii. 9. 
There is one sort of error which might be placed under 
either of these classes; arising from a confusion be- 
tween words spelt with a single or double consonant : 

^* E' °^X ^* ^'P^ ^"'^ wrtoxtav ipLtWev avrcj, S. John xii. 6 
(Cod. B), for tfifXev, So between yeytvvripai, iyevmjOrjO'av, 
and yty fvrjfiai, iyevriBrjaav, S- John i. I'^,&C»\ ^xA Vr>i«>n^\>j- 
/ify viprtot for ry. ^iriot (Codd. \i^,'B*^/\sw'^^v^^^.\v* ^^ 

C 2 
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Lectionaries from widely different localities, if found to agree 
in passages that are obviously suitable to certain great Days 
or Seasons, are entitled to great attention, as being not only 
independent but very probably early witnesses. 

The particular locality to which a given Lectionary be- 
longed can often be identified by the names of the Saints 
whose days have Lections assigned to them : many Saints 
being only locally commemorated. 

There is one kind of evidence in particular which the 
Lectionaries give with a force utterly outweighing that of 
other codices: that is, when a question arises about the 
canonictiy of a passage ; in other words, its claim to be con- 
sidered part of inspired scripture. It is easy to see that if 
a Lectionary includes any particular passage, it is evidence 
that the Church in a certain district believed in the genuine- 
ness and canonicity of that passage. Lectionaries record 
the witness not of individuals but of churches. And thus 
it follows that, for the purpose we have just indicated^ a 
Lectionary, even though recent, would have great weight, 
far exceeding that of an ordinary codex of the same date ; 
for it represents a fixed tradition, widespread and of great 
antiquity. On the other hand, in questions of minute verbal 
accuracy, Lectionaries would not rank before the ordinary 
codices as direct witnesses. 

§ 3. On some paiceographic details. 

For a minute description of the materials and palaeogra- 
phic details of MSS., the reader should consult some larger 
work, such as Dr. Scrivener's; or Home and Tregelles' 
Introduction, vol. iv. A very few remarks will suffice for 
the object of this book. Uncial characters were employed 
down to the tenth or eleventh centuries; but cursive charac- 
ters began to come into use as early as the ninth ; therefore 
»Tt? //ave some cursive MSS. older than some undaXft. 
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It may be laid down as a general rule that the more up- 
right, square, and simple the uncial characters are, the earlier 
is the writing. Narrow, oblong, and leaning characters came 
in later, together with greater elaborateness in style. Absence 
of initial letters of larger size than the rest is a mark of anti- 
quity. In the earlier MSS. marks of breathing, accent, and 
ptmctuation are very rare, frequently absent altogether; or, 
if present, inserted on no apparent fixed principle, except 
that a dot, to mark the division of sentences, became pretty 
general about the beginning of the fifth century. In some 
MSS., where the accents appear, as in Cod. B (see facsimile, 
Plate No. 2), they have been added by a much later hand. 
From these and other marks of a like kind it is perfectly pos- 
sible for an expert to fix the date of any given manuscript of 
reasonable length by inspection, to within fifty years at the 
outside, without regard to the subject matter of the book. 

§ 4. On the various systems of divisions of the text. 

We must first notice the arrangement of the text in or/xot 
{line-clauses). The use of this would probably be to assist 
the reader; for the length of the lines varies considerably, 
answering closely enough to the intervals at which we should 
place commas to mark the slight pauses in the sense. Not 
many MSS. are arranged in this way; the waste of space 
being too considerable in days when vellum was the only 
material for books of value. 

It is uncertain who divided the Gospels on this principle. 
S. Paul's Epistles, and the Acts and Catholic Epistles, were 
so arranged by Euthalius, a deacon of Alexandria^ in the 
latter half of the fifth century; the Pauline Epistles in 458, 
the Acts and Cath. Epp. in 490 a.d. 

The subscriptions, however, in Cod. K to some of the 
Epistles, by a very ancient hand, recording the numbers qC 
the vrixoi in the Epistles (whicYi iiMroibet^ ^^^^^\^'^<^'^^ ^ 
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Euthalius in only one instance), seem to indicate the exist- 
ence of a still older division on this principle. 
I. Of the Gospels there are several systems of division : 

1. The one which seems to be the oldest of all extant is 

found in Cod. B and Cod. S only. The breaks depend 
on the sense ; a fresh section commencing wherever a 
new subject is introduced. Hence, though valuable to 
the reader, it would be an inconvenient division for 
public use, since the sections are of very unequal length. 
They are reproduced in Dr. Tregelles' edition of the 
Greek Text. 

2. Next in order both of antiquity and importance are the 

so-called Ammonian Sections. It seems probable that 
the divisions, as they stand at present, are not tQ be 
attributed to Ammonius of Alexandria (third century), 
from whom they take their name ; but that they are to 
be assigned to Eusebius of Csesarea (fourth century), 
in connection with whose useful and ingenious system 
of Canons they are most known. 
Ammonius' idea was to form a harmony of the four Gos- 
pels, taking that of S. Matthew for the basis, and arranging 
the others in parallel columns with it, where the accounts 
coincided. Thus of course the thread of narrative of the 
other three was broken. Eusebius' intention seems to have 
been slightly different from this. He worked out a system 
for indicating the parallel passages between the Gospels, 
without destroying the sequence of any of them. A very 
slight examination of the Canons will show that ty parallel 
passages (ret irapanXriaia) Eusebius means passages which are 
illustrative of one another, and not passages which give ac- 
counts of the same events : e. g. the Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes after the Resurrection (S. John xxi. i-6) is compared 
with the similar miracle at the beginning of our Lord's Minis- 
try (S. Luke v. 4-j) (see Canon IX). The object aimed at, 
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in short, is rather that of our marginal references than a 
harmony properly so called c. 

The length of the Sections depends, not on the sense, but 
upon the verbal coincidence or disagreement of one Evangelist 
with another. Each gospel is divided on this principle, and 
its sections are numbered continuously from the beginning 
throughout. S. Matthew's Gospel contains 355 ; St. Mark's 
233 down to c. xvi. 8 ; S. Luke's 342 ; and S. John's 232. 
Eusebius formed ten Tables (Canons) : No. i contains a list 
of the places (seventy-one) in which all four Evangelists 
agree ; Nos. 2, 3, and 4 contain lists of places in which three 
of them have something in common ; Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 
contain lists of places in which two combine ; and No. 10 a 
list of sixty-two passages peculiar to some one Evangelist. 
In the Greek MSS. of course the numbers are given in the 
Greek letters which denote the numerals in question. The 
Canons and Sections may be found in Wordsworth's and 
Tischendorfs editions of the Greek Testament, transcribed 
into the corresponding Arabic numerals. 

The method of using them is as follows. Let us suppose 
that we want to find the parallel passages to gome given 
passage ; say S. Matt. xxii. 15, &c. : we find two numbers, 
223 and 2, prefixed to the passage, one placed above the 
other ; the upper number (223) is the number of the Section, 
the lower one (2) denotes the Table. We refer then to 
Table II, which we find contains passages common to S. 
Matthew, S. Mark, and S. Luke ; and in a horizontal line 
with the No. 223 of S. Matthew's order we find the numbers 
of the parallel Sections in S. Mark and S. Luke, viz. 130 
and 243. 

The numbers indicating the Sections are found noted in 

c Much interesting and valuable matter on these Sections will be 
found in Dean Burgon's book, * Last Twel\t \ei^^'s»J '^^. ^^v^'V^^'^'^^ 
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the margin of by far the larger number of known MSS. ; tl 
numbers of the Canons being also added in most case 
though wanting in a few examples. The earliest instance < 
their occurrence is in Cod. N, written by a contemporai 
hand with the scribe, if not by the scribe himself. Cod, 
does not exhibit them. 

3. The TtVXoi, sometimes called K€(l>dKaia, but improperly an 
inconveniently, inasmuch as this designation proper) 
belongs to the Ammonian Sections, are another set c 
divisions of the Gospels very commonly found. Thi 
division is made according to the sense ; but a rtVXc 
sometimes contains more than one subject. The nam 
is apparently derived from the fact that each sectio: 
, has a short descriptive heading or designation, takei 

' from the first or principal subject contained in it : e.g 

the Sermon on the Mount, which forms the fifth of tb 
TtVX I of S. Matthew's Gospel, is headed nepl r«y fiaKo 
pia-ficdv. These headings are noted sometimes in th< 
margin, sometimes at the head or foot of the page, o 
both together ; and a list of them is generally prefixe( 
to each book. They may be seen in Dr. Tregelles 
edition of the Greek Testament. This division wa 
perhaps made for the sake of convenience in publ« 
reading. No trace of it is found in Codd. N or B. 
11. There are also several modes of dividing the Actj 
and Epistles. 

I. A continuation of the old system above mentioned (p. 32" 
is found in Cod. B. It presents, in respect of S. Paul*! 
Epistles, two interesting peculiarities : viz. (i) The Epi- 
stles of S. Paul are numbered continuously throughout 
as if they formed but one book. (2) Whoever inventec 
this division had the Epistle to the Hebrews in his cop) 
(as is shown by the numbers of the Sections in the 
margin) placed between theEpisl\esloVVveO^^\.vMas2ja.<3 
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Ephesians. Though in Cod. B itself the Epistle in 
question stands next after 2 Thess., yet the numbering 
of its Sections runs on continuously from the Epistle to 
the Galatians. The last Section of the Epistle to the 
Galatians is numbered 58 ; the first of the Episde to 
the Hebrews is 59 ; while the first of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians is 70. The end of the Epistle to the Hebrew^s 
is lost ; but there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
numbering of the Sections from it to the Epistle to the 
Ephesians would be consecutive, 

2. Another system, later than the last, is also found in Cod. 

B. In the Acts, the Sections are shorter, and therefore 
more numerous ; in the Epistles the opposite is the 
case. In this system the Pauline, as well as the Catholic 
Episties, are divided independently. The first forty- 
two of the Sections in the Acts of the Apostles are 
noted in the margin of Cod. N by a hand almost as 
old as the original scribe ; but with some want of 
care apparently, since there are five slight omissions 
and variations. 

3. The Ke<f>d\aiaj sometimes, but wrongly, attributed to Eu- 

thalius, analogous to the WrXoc of the Gospels, and 
accompanied like them by short headings or summaries 
of contents. They were probably only introduced into 
common use by Euthalius. There is no trace of them 
in Codd. A or C. 

4. Another division of the Acts and Pauline Epistles into 

avayvo)a€is Or dpayvaxTfiara (lesSOns), also attributed tO 

Euthalius. 
III. The Apocalypse was divided at the end of the fifth 
century by Andreas, Archbishop of Csesarea in Cappadocia, 
into twenty-four \6yoiy each \6yos being subdivided into three 

Kf^dXata. 

Important evidence is sometixiies g,^ti^^ ^xcycci. "^xxk^^^^sv^j, 

B 2 
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to the presence or absence of such extra-textual marks as 
these. For instance, the peculiarity in the Vatican nam« 
bering of the Sections of the Epistles noticed above, gives 
proof of a valuable and unconscious kind that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was looked upon in very early times as being 
certainly by S. Paul. Again, in two passages, viz. S. Luke 
xxii. 43, 44, where the sum of the evidence is decidedly in 
favour of retaining the disputed clause, and S. Mark xv. 28, 
where the evidence is for rejection, the testimony of the 
Sections and Canons of Eusebius is in favour of both. In 
the first case, the clause has a special number, and is placed 
in the tenth Canon, which contains passages peculiar to the 
several Gospels ; in the second case, the clause, likewise 
specially numbered, is assigned to the eighth Canon, which 
contains passages common to S. Mark and S. Luke. 

§ 5. ^« Account of Codd, K and B, 

The reader should consult Dr. Scrivener's Introduction, 
or some other such authority, for an account of the chief 
MSS. quoted in critical editions of the New Testament. We 
will however, as an illustration of matiy points of criticism, 
proceed to give a somewhat detailed account of the two 
great manuscripts K and B. Our authorities are chiefly 
Dr. Scrivener's collation of the Cod. Sinait., published with 
a Critical Introduction in 1864, and the Prolegomena to 
Tischendorf s smaller editions of these manuscripts. 

(i) Codex Sinaiiicus (t<). 

In 1844, Tischendorf, travelling under the patronage of 
Frederick Augustus, King of Saxony, and being at the , 
Monastery of S. Catherine, Mount Sinai, saw some vellum 
leaves of a manuscript, apparently very ancient, in a basketful 
of papers intended for the stove. He picked out forty-three 
leaves, which he obtained for the ask\iv^. TVi^^ ccycwVakafc^ 
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portions of the Septuagint version, viz. parts of i Chron. and 
Jeremiah, with the whole of Nehemiah and Esther. The 
monks however, having been informed that they belonged 
to 'a MS. of probably the fourth century, concealed the 
remainder of the MS., and Tischendorf could get nothing 
more from them for that time. These forty-three leaves he 
brought to Europe, and published with the title of Codex 
Friderico-Augustanus. 

He was again at S. Catherine's in 1853, but could gain 
no further tidings of the MS. But in 1859 ^^ went for the 
third time to the East under the patronage of the Emperor 
of Russia ; and one day, being once more at the Convent, 
the steward showed him as a curiosity a MS. which he had 
long kept in his cell. It turned out to be the missing 
treasure, which he was now allowed to examine at leisure, 
and which he found to contain, besides a great deal of the 
Old Testament, the whole of the New Testament, the Epistle 
of Barnabas entire, of which the first four and a half chapters 
had been hitherto known in a Latin translation only, and 
a large fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas in the original 
Greek, which was before extant as a whole only in the Latin. 
He soon recognized its immense value ; and, after studying 
it for a while at Cairo, he suggested to the community that 
they should present it to the Emperor of Russia, the great 
patron of the Greek Church. It is now at St. Petersburg. 

The manuscript is written on very fine vellum. The size 
of the pages, notwithstanding mutilation by the binders, is 
still 13I X 14I inches. The sheets, forming only two leaves 
each, and each requiring the skin of a single animal, are 
arranged in gatherings, or quires, of four (^quaierniones). 
Now we know that Eusebius was ordered by the Emperor 
Constantine^ (a.d. 331) to procure fifty copies of the Scrip- 
tures, handsomely got up and well nnt\U.^w, ^ot >Jcv^ Oc^x^^^^ 

d Euseb. Vit. Const. \\\). Vv, c. ^^, Yl- 
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in his new city of Constantinople. It has been suggested/ 
with some show of plausibility, that the Cod. Sinait, and even 
Cod. B too, may possibly belong to these very fifty copies ®. 

The text on each page is arranged in /bur columns. 
This is supposed to be in imitation of the papyrus rolls, 
and is an unique arrangement so far as we know. Cod. B 
has three columns on a page. 

The writing is in plain, somewhat square, uncials : without 
spaces between the words, or breathings (except in One 
place, Gal. v. 2 1), or accents, or iota posf- or sud-script : 
there are very few marks of punctuation, but part of a line 
is often left blank at the end of a sentence. 

It must have been copied line for line from some other 
MS., since omissions of exactly the number of letters that 
would complete a line are found, and that in two ways : viz. 
sometimes as if a line were dropped accidentally, and some- 
times as if the eye of the scribe wandered from the middle 
of one line to the middle of the next line below. Instances 
of the error homoioteleuton are numerous; 115 occurring in 
the New Testament portion alone. 

Tischendorf thinks that four scribes were engaged alto- 
gether on the manuscript, but that two only of these executed 
any portion of the New Testament. One of these uses a 
particular mark in the margin (>) to indicate quotations 
from the Old Testament. This is the scribe who, as we shall 
see presently, was also the scribe of the Vatican MS. (B). 

® The age of both the MSS. would admit of it. The question in part 
depends on the meaning of the words rpiaad, Kai rerpatrad, which 
Eusebius uses in speaking (1. c.) of the copies which he sent. If these 
rather rare words mean that the sheets of the books were arranged 

* in gaiherings of three and four ^ this would suit the case of m but not 
of B, whose gatherings consist of five sheets. If, however, they were 

* written in three and four columns^ or again ^ sent in parcels of three 
and four together ^ this might apply equally to both MSS. All three 
renderings have been suggested. Anyhow, the matter is too uncertain 

to found any Important conclusion upon. 
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His work consisted of twelve pages, or six conjugate leaves — 
three pairs out of three distinct gatherings. It is very probable 
therefore that these are * cancels,' viz. leaves which for 
some reason or other were substituted for the leaves originally 
written by the other scribe. 

The same critic assigns the numerous corrections, from 
those by the original scribes themselves down to three made 
by some hand in the twelfth century, to as many as twelve 
correctors ; and thinks that the scribe who used the sign 
(>), mentioned in the last paragraph, performed the ofl&ce 
o( SiopBonTTi?, In the eighth century the ink had become so 
faded that it was necessary to retrace the whole of the 
writing throughout the manuscript. 

It has been already mentioned that the division into WrXot 
is wanting, but that the Ammonian Sections are marked ; 
and that in the Acts there is a division which is found besides 
only in Cod. B. 

The passage S. Mark xvi. 9-20 is wanting ; but this leaf 
is one of the cancels just spoken of, and the scribe appears 
to be conscious of an omission ; for, after €<f>o^vvTo yap comes 
a flourish such as nowhere else marks the end of a book ; and 
the writing of this column is more spread out than the rest, 
as if purposely to fill up space. In Eph. i. i, the words eV 
*E(p€a<^ are wanting, prima manu, being added by a much 
later hand. The episode S. John vii. 53-viii. 1 1 is wanting, 
no gap or sign of omission being made by the scribe. 
The Epistles of S. Paul precede the Acts, a peculiarity ob- 
served only in four other MSS., and those cursives. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews has the position usual in the oldest 
MSS., viz. after 2 Thess. and before the Pastoral Epistles. 

The arguments for determining its date are such as 
follow : — 

1. The beauty of the vellum. 

2. The shape of the letters. 
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3. Absence of punctuation. 

4. Absence of initial letters larger than the rest. 

5. Arrangement of four columns on a page. 

6. The extreme simplicity of the titles of the books, which 

exceeds that of all other known MSS. : e.g. Kara MaB^ 

BcuoVy without €vayy€Kiov ; irpa^ets, without atrotrrokc^p ; 
wpos'PafuuovSy without emarokrf, 

7. The fact above mentioned of the ink having so faded by 

the eighth century that the whole MS. had to be inked 
over again. 
All these points are arguments for great antiquity. 

8. But further, the absence of the TiVXoi, which came into 

general use in the fifth century ; and 

9. The presence of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shep- 

herd of HermaSj written exactly in the same way as the 
rest of the volume, would lead us to place it at least as 
early as the fourth century ; for these two books belong 
to the so-called ai^iXcydftem (disputed books), which 
were not definitely excluded from the Canon, but were 
read publicly, until towards the close of the fourth 
century. 

10. Yet, on the other hand, the presence of the Eusebian 

Canons by a contemporary hand will not allow it to be 
dated earlier than about the middle of that century. 
The student should take notice that every one of these 
arguments is independent of any internal considerations of 
the character of the text, peculiar readings, and so forth, 
(ii) Codex Vaticanus (B). Vat. 1209. 
A special interest has been attached to the great Vatican 
manuscript, apart from its high value and antiquity, owing to 
the difficulty which the jealousy of the Papal government has 
always thrown in the way 0/ strangers, however competent, 
who wished to examine it. 
The MS, appears to have been in lYve N^\.\e^».liCtst^T?j 
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almost from the establishment of that library by Pope 
Nicholas V (d. 1455) ; but it is first distinctly heard of in 
the correspondence of Sepulveda with Erasmus in 1534. 

The first regular collation of it was made by Bartolocci, 
then librarian, in 1669 ; but was not used by any one before 
Scholz ( 1 820-1852), and Muralt (1844). The second and 
third collations, known as Bentley's, were made at his request 
by Mico and Rulotta, two Roman Abbati, circ. 1 720-1730. 
The next is that of Birch of Copenhagen (i 780-1 790). All 
these were more or less inaccurate. After this there was no 
pretence of a regular collation. Hug saw and commented 
on the MS. when it was at Paris in 18 10, but did not collate 
it. Tischendorf in 1842, Dr. Tregelles in 1845-6, Dean 
Alford and Mr. Burgon in 186 1, Mr. Cure in 1862, all had 
glimpses of it, and examined certain readings. The editions 
of Cardinal Mai and Vercellone had appeared in i858-»9; 
and, inaccurate as they were, added much to our knowledge. 
It is no small benefit that they gave occasion for the masterly 
preface of Professors Kuenen and Cobet (of Leyden) in their 
transcript of the codex ^. 

Tischendorf had an opportunity of making a fuller exami- 
nation of it in 1866. At first he had obtained leave to 
collate the codex, but not to publish a facsimile edition, as 
he wished. However, after he had been at work on it for 
ten days at the rate of three hours a day, which was all the 
time allowed, his earnestness aroused jealousy, and further 
access was refused him. Upon further application, and by 
the assistance of Signer Vercellone, he was at last allowed to 
consult the MS. again for all doubtful readings, but not 
thoroughly to collate it : and, making the best use he could 
of this opportunity, in forty-two hours' work, including the 

' Novum Testamentum ad fidem Codicis Vatican! ediderunt A. K\is»ft3^^ 
Theol. in Acad. Lugduno-Batava Prof., eX C, O. Co\5^N.AXXV.^xis»»5\.Ns^ 
Acad. LngduaO'BatavsL Prof. i860. 
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thirty hours already mentioned^ he collated fully the first three 
Gospels, copied in facsimile about twenty pages, and collated 
all doubtful passages through the New Testament. From 
this examination he was able to form some conclusions on 
various palseographic details. 

Since that time a facsimile edition, worked from the types 
which Tischendorf had had cast at Leipsic for his edition of 
the Sinaitic MS., has issued from the Roman press. The 
writing of the two MSS. is so nearly alike that this is a fair 
representation. This edition, though not absolutely accurate, 
supplies much additional help : and on the whole, from this, 
together with Tischendorf *s labours and the previous colla- 
tions, we have a tolerably complete knowledge of all the 
readings of this important MS., and of its history, so far as 
a MS. can be made to tell its own history. 

It. is written on very fine thin vellum, in uncial characters 
at once bold and delicate, on the whole resembling those of 
K very closely, but rather smaller. The size of the pages 
too is less than in that manuscript, but they are of very similar 
proportions. The writing is arranged in three columns to a. 
page ; the initial letters are no larger than the rest ; the ink 
is of a reddish-brown colour. The accents and breathings, 
which appear throughout the volume, have been added by 
a later hand than the original scribe ; but there are some par- 
ticular marks due to him, e.g. the marks of quotation (>>), 
a small line interposed at the beginning of a section, the 
apostrophus ('), and a punctuation. The sheets are arranged 
in quires of five {quintones\ not in terniones or quaterniones. 
The writing has been traced over afresh by a later hand 
throughout the MS., except where some letters are purposely 
passed over as erroneous. This, as in the case of Cod. % 
would only have been done when the original ink had faded 
from age. 
As to the contents of the codex, tihe \atXei ^^x\. ol ^Jaa 
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Epistle to the Hebrews, the Pastoral Epistles, and the Apo- 
calypse are wanting. This, however, is due simply to muti- 
lation. The MS. breaks off at Heb. ix. 14 in the middle of 
the word Kodapiei, The passage S. John vii. 53-viii. 11 is 
omitted without any gap or sign of omission. The words eV 
'E0eV^ (Eph. i. i) are wanting, just as in Cod. J^. The con- 
clusion of S. Mark's Gospel is omitted ; but the scribe, con- 
trary to his usual custom, leaves a whole column blank before 
the commencement of the next book, as if aware of an omis- 
sion. 

We have already spoken of the information given by the 
numbering of the sections in the Epistles (see p. 35) ; and of 
the peculiar division of the Gospels which this MS. possesses 
in place of the TtVXot and Ammonian Sections (see p. 32). 

There appear to have been only three correctors wh6se 
readings are of any importance : — 

1. The original scribe made corrections of some slips in the 

course of transcription, besides adding, probably from 
the copy before him, some various readings in the 
margin, distinguished by a peculiar mark (s). 

2. The 8iop6a)Trjs introduced some readings from an appa- 

rently independent exemplar. 

3. A third hand, when the writing had faded from age, 

inked over the whole, added the accents and breath- 
ings, and corrected it throughout by a copy of his own 
time. That the accents are due to this corrector is 
evident from the fact that where he omitted to ink 
over the letters or syllables, as he frequently did by way 
of correction, the accents are not inserted. He imitates 
for the most part the writing of the original where he 
adds anything; yet in some places, where he was 
pressed for room, he uses forms of letters and abbre- 
viations that belong in Tischendorf's axvd \^\,'S?^<3C<.'^ 
judgment to the tenth and e\e\^xv\)cv c^x^XMifv^^. ^<5j«x^. 
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howeVer, would place him two centuries earlier. It is 
certain that the corrector who uses these abbreviations 
is the person who retraced the faded writing, because 
occasionally an abbreviation occurs in a correction along 
with an omission to ink over some of the letters : e.g. 
S. Matt. xvi. 19, for doxrca crot rafT KKciBaa (the original 
reading) he wishes to substitute the reading found in the 
Textus Receptus, km fiaxrw a-ot raa- /cXeir. He effects this by 
inserting the abbreviation CT before fiwo-o), omitting to ink 
over the syllable -dacr, and writing <r in the late cursive 
form, instead of the uncial form, above it. Tischendorf 
considers the text from which he took his corrections 
to be destitute of all the characteristics of very ancient 
codices. 
There are a few unimportant additions by other hands, 
e. g.— 
The subscriptions to S. Paul's Epistles are in uncial writing 

of about the sixth century. 
The coloured initial letters belong apparently to the tenth or 

eleventh centuries. 
There are sundry marginal notes, e. g. dpxv, rcXoy, xm^pfiay 
&c., which perhaps indicate that the MS. was at some 
time used for public reading. 
Many of the arguments for the age of this MS. are the 
same, or nearly so, as those for the age of the Cod. Sinai- 
ticus. It is assigned without hesitation to the fourth cen- 
tiuy. 

The next point which claims our attention however, and 
which is extremely interesting if true, is the connection 
which Tischendorf discovered between these two great 
MSS. The force of some of his arguments will be best 
appreciated by those who have an opportunity of working 
carefully through them in detail ; based as they are in part 
i/pon a multitude of minute points, of wbicYv oxvVy ?co. \3R&\axi.c^ 
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or two can be given here by way of specimens. His con- 
clusion, however, is now scarcely doubted by competent 
critics. 

Certain general points of resemblance between these MSS. 
have been already noticed incidentally ; btit a minute inspec- 
tion brings others to light. 

It has been asserted that the fifst scribe of B used no 
punctuation. This seems to be a mistake. It is true that 
the points have often faded, so as to be visible only to prac- 
tised eyes ; but in some places within a sj>ace may be seen 
the points of the first scribe side by side with those of the 
restorer, proving the fiStct. He was, however, irregular in his 
system, sometimes using a space of about one letter's 
breadth or less, sometimes a dot without a space, some- 
times both, somcftinies neither. The use of a space in the 
middle of a line Without a dot is a noticeable peculiarity of 
his ; so is the use of a dotible point, like our colon (:), at 
the end of a book. Now here an interesting question arises. 
It is shown that four hands were engaged in transcribing 
Cod. N: of whotfi one, denominated D by Tischendorf, 
executed six sheets (see above, p^ 39) of the New Testament, 
the Books of Judith, Tobit, and part of i Maccabees ; besides 
adding the inscriptions and two of the subscriptions to the 
books, and the titles of the pages ; and correcting the work 
of his associates. Now, besides the general resemblance of 
Cod. B to Cod. N above alluded to, we find that Cod* B bears 
a far more striking resetoblalice to those parts of Cod. N 
which were executed by the scribe in question, than to the 
rest. For instance, (i) these particular parts of Cod. N have 
these two peculiarities in punctuation, (2) They have also a 
very peculiar form of the letter S. (3) There are some arbitrary 
signs and arabesques in Cod. B, in vermilion paint, which 
resemble one at the end of S, Mark's Gos\^^l v^ Oi^. >k 
written by the scribe D, and one aX \.Vi^ ^lAol^^ ^q^^^-^'^^-* 
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of which D wrote the beginning. (4) There is great similarity 
in the use of certain contractions. (5) There are similai' 
' itacisms,' e.g. generally Cod. K has t for ct, except in D^s 
portion, where the opposite is the case : Cod. B has cc for c 
constantly. Again, Cod. K has caxzvin/f, except in D*s portion, 
where we find i<aavrii ; and in one place just after D's portion 
is finished, where his fellow-scribe writes Iwanii once, and then 
falls back into the other spelling : Cod. B has laMuq/f through- 
out These are samples of arguments which, taken together, 
make it seem not unlikely that the Sinaitic scribe D was 
also the transcriber of Cod. B. If this be so, a very inter- 
esting relation would be established between the two MSS. ; 
and one not only interesting but important. For in the first 
place they are evidently transcribed from different originals, 
since their texts differ in many places : if therefore it be true 
that they both were written in the fourth century, their agree- 
ment carries us back to a text of still higher antiquity. But 
this is not all. Cod. N was corrected throughout by two 
correctors, coeval with the original scribe, and using dif- 
ferent exemplars : it really therefore supplies us with the 
evidence of three MSS., all older than itself, and not impro- 
bably considerably older ; for of course an old and standard 
copy would probably be used, in preference to one more 
recent, for purposes of correction. And Cod. B, as stated 
before (pp. 16,43), ^^-s been corrected throughout by one con- 
temporary hand, and therefore supplies us with the evidence 
of two older MSS. than itself. The two codices together 
therefore supply us with the evidence of five MSS. of earlier 
date than the middl^ of the fourth century ; whose conver- 
gence of course carries us back to a text of very early date. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON VERSIONS, AND THE CHIEF VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

§ I. On the nature and value of the evidence given 

by Versions. 

By a Version is meant, as has been already said, a trans- 
lation into some other language than the original. In the 
case of the New Testament the Greek text has undergone 
this process of translation sooner or later into the language 
of almost every people that has been Christianized ; but not 
all of these versions are of critical value. A version like our 
English version, for instance, may be very admirable, and for 
the time when it was made a very masterpiece of rendering, 
and yet possess no value for a critic of the Greek text. 

The older versions have been transmitted to us in manu- 
script, just as the Greek original has been. In some lan- 
guages we possess large numbers, very diverse in age and 
character and value; in dmers the total number is very scanty. * 
These texts are liable to similar casualties of transmission 
as the Greek text ; but the process of deterioration could 
scarcely ever affect documents in different languages, in the 
same passages, in precisely the same way. Hence if an 
ancient version accords with the early Greek MSS. in some 
particular reading, we have at least an important proof of the 
early prevalence of that reading. If a second version support 
the reading in question, the weight of evidence in its favour 
\^comt^ enormously greater. 
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On such points as the omission of words and clauses, 
versions give as clear evidence as the original Greek MSS« 
do; and it is quite possible that even where they are not 
precisely exact in their renderings they may be far from mis- 
leading ; nay, they may even indicate the true reading, since 
it may be evident how the error arose : e. g. when in the 
-Ethiopic version there is found (i Cor. xii. 28) 'an ear/ it 
is clear that the translator, not Very well acquainted with 
Greek, confused ovg with oh; and from the very impossi- 
bility of his translation we infer that he must have read OYC, 
There are other mistranslations, which would not long mis- 
lead the critic, in the same version: e.g. in S. Matt. iv. 13, 
it seems as if the translator supposed Spioit to be connected 
with Spoi; and in Rom. vii. 11, €$€7rdTrjai seems to have been 
read for i(rjnatr)ar€. So in our English version we find (Heb. x. 
23), *Let us hold fast the profession of our faith,' where there 
is not a single MS. authority for the word ^ faith' \ but the 
compositor's eye in the first edition perhaps rested upon the 
word * faithful ' in the line immediately below ; so it crept 
in accidentally, and has never been corrected. The true 
reading is * hope! 

The earliest Latin versions were so literal that they even 
give evidence on the order of the words; the Greek order 
being retained even where it is not in accordance with the 
genius of the vernacular. Some Greek idioms too, such as 
a genitive absolute for the ablative, are retained. 

When we add that the earliest Latin and Syriac versions 
were without doubt made not later than the second century 
and the two Egyptian versions but little, if at all, later, it will 
be seen that their evidence on certain points is not inferior in 
value, under properly defined conditions, to that of the earliest 
Greek MSS. 

It was long before the critical value of versions was ap- 
preciated. The study of them has been Itv ^etveral too 
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subordinate to that of the Greek text, even where attention 
has been paid to them. But in some cases, and pre-emi- 
nently in the case of the Latin versions, there is a grand field 
for independent criticism, which is only now beginning to 
be systematically explored. 

In giving a short account of all the versions which 
have a critical value, it is convenient to take the Latin ver- 
sions first; because some points in their early history are 
known for certain, which are matters for conjecture, though 
of conjecture little short of certainty, in the history of the 
Syriac, the next most important, versions. There is a special 
interest too for us in the Latin, because the Vulgate was for 
centuries the Bible of the West : our Reformers were trained 
upon it; and our Prayer-book version of the Psalms is 
founded upon S. Jerome's * Gallican ' Psalter. 

§ 2. The Latin Versions, 

Before the time of S. Jerome, and dating from an unknown 
but certainly very early period, there existed Latin trans- 
lations of almost all parts of the Old and New Testaments. 
The Latinity is strange and uncouth, often presenting un- 
usual forms of words and expressions ; not seldom running 
word for word parallel with the Greek original, and even 
sometimes keeping the Greek construction. The origin of 
these translations is veiled in obscurity. If we took literally 
expressions found in Tertullian, S. Ambrose, Hilary of 
Poictiers, and (above all) S. Augustine, we should naturally 
conclude that they were the work of various hands ; perhaps 
the fruit of private devotion in the first place, before they 
were adopted into church use. 

The recent history of critical opinion regarding them is 
not a little remarkable. In the years 1832, 1833 the late 
Cardinal Wiseman propounded a theory in Two leUer% ou 
some par/s of the controversy conctrnmg \ JoHn n. '\,^sv "^ 

E 
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periodical called the * Catholic Magazine/ and since repub-* 
lished in his collected Essays on various subjects (1853), 
to the effect that the old Latin version had its origin in 
Africa ; that the expressions in the writers above alluded to 
refer to emendations of this one old text, not to independent 
translations ; and that in particular one such emended text^ 
more polished and correct than the rest, found acceptance 
in Italy, and was thence called liala. This theory was based 
upon an elaborate comparison of the language (style, syntax, 
formation of words, &c.), with the extant Latin writings of 
African Fathers, especially Tertullian and Arnobius, and 
soon obtained the adhesion of a large number of eminent 
critics, both on the continent and in England. A more 
wide and searching criticism has, however, been recently 
applied, and the whole subject of the Latin versions has been 
studied more deeply, with the result in this case that the 
theory, ingenious as it is, has been partially disproved ; and 
the statements of the older writers are again accepted in 
their prima facie sense. It was necessary for the validity 
of Cardinal Wiseman's arguments that he should have shown 
not only that the strange forms of the old Latin Version 
occurred in African writers, but that they were peculiar to 
those writers ; whereas, by taking a wider survey of authors, 
a large number of parallel illustrations may be * produced, 
not only from the old Latin translations of Hermas and 
Irenaeus, but from secular writers, such as Tlautus, Pliny, 
Quinctilian, Velteius Paterculus, and Aulus Gellius : clearly 
proving that many of the forms in question are not 'African- 
isms,' but that they were current pretty widely in non- 
classical or post-classical Latin. 

There is much yet to be done in elucidating the diflScult 
questions which arise with regard to these ante-Hieronymian 

» See e.g. Gams 'Kirchen-geschichte von Spanien, vol. i. pp. 87-101. 
(RegensbuTg, 1862.) 
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texts. Perhaps all that can at present be stated with cer- 
tainty is that there is no single type of text among them, but 
that there seem to be indications of several groups. West- 
cott and Hort, followed by Professor John Wordsworth, 
recognise three groups* of Old Latin MSS, each represent- 
ing a distinctive type of text; (i) the African^ agreeing 
generally with the quotations in TertuUian and Cyprian ; (2) 
the European, which may have been based upon the African, 
or (perhaps more probably) was an independent version; 
(3) The Italian^ probably the * Itala ' of S. Augustine, which 
was evidently formed from the European type, revised with 
the aid of later Greek MSS. The text thus represented 
appears to be in an intermediate stage between that of the 
earliest and the late Greek MSS. while the other texts of the 
Vetus Latina often approximate to D and the Curetonian 
Syriac in their peculiar features. There seem to be grounds 
for believing that Britain, i. e. Ireland, can lay claim to an 
independent recension, of which Scotland, Ireland, North 
England, and Wales enjoyed the fruit ^, There was also 
perhaps a Galilean recension, nearly allied to the British in 
its readings. 

Where it is necessary, for convenience' sake, to use one 
common term of reference in the following pages, the desig- 
nation Old Latin, or * Velus Laiina ' is used, as less open to 
confusion than ^ Itala, or ' Vetus Itala, which are often 
found. The term ^ Itala ^ being reserved for the Italic 
version to which S. Augustine particularly refers c. 

All the books of our New Testament Canon appear to 
have been current in these texts, except perhaps 2 S. Peter, 

^ For some interesting notices, see Haddan and Stubbs' Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland, vol. i. 
App. G, pp. 170-174. 

« S. Augustine (de Doctr. Christ, ii. 15), speaking of the va.x\a\is» 
current texts of his time, says, * in ipsis inlLeipie\.aX.\om!t^\3& \Va\a. v::'5t\sxv%» 
prseferatur; nam est verborum tenacioi cum TpeisYw:.\x\Va.\.fe ^^^TsXeoJA*^^. 

£ 2 
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of which no fragments have been hitherto discovered. The 
Gospels are placed in the order of S. Matthew, S. John, 
S. Luke, and S. Mark. 

By the end of the fourth century there was so much varia- 
tion in the existing texts, that a formal revision seemed 
necessary ; and S. Jerome was requested by Pope Damasus 
to undertake the task. The greater part of S. Jerome's 
critical labours were spent upon the Old Testament; it is 
therefore beyond the scope of the present work to say much 
about them. In the course of these labours his views on 
several points connected with revision, and among others on 
the amount of change necessary to be introduced, underwent 
considerable modification. The emendation of the New 
Testament occupied his attention first, and is not therefore 
the result of his most mature judgment Seeing that he was 
educated at Rome, and that he was imdertaking the work at 
the request of the Roman Pontiff, it would be natural that he 
should take a version already current at Rome for the ground- 
work of his labour. He probably did take the * I/aia' In 
order to avoid offending the prejudices of persons accus- 
tomed to an established phraseology he made as few altera- 
tions as possible; only correcting obvious errors, and 
somewhat improving the latinity. The traces of his work 
are most frequent in the Gospels, which indeed, from being 
the most used part of the New Testament, were most often 
transcribed, and had therefore suffered most deterioration. 
The rest of the New Testament he only revised cursorily. 

Such a work as the revision of an established Bible is sure 
not to be popular. Two centuries elapsed before S. Jerome's 
revision came generally into use. Meanwhile copies of the 
old ante-Hieronymian versions were current, the text still 
suffering gradually in the process of transcription. The 
new Vulgate of S. Jerome was not free from the same 
chances; and the consequence was agam ^o tcwlOci \m&^it- 
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tainty, that in the eighth century further revision was neces- 
sary. This was attempted by Alcuin at Charlemagne's 
desire. He seems to have used good Latin texts for his 
work, but without having any recourse to Greek MSS. 
During several succeeding centuries there were more 
isolated attempts at revision ; and lists of corrections {cor- 
reciorid) were drawn up at different times. The last authori- 
tative revisions were that of Sixtus V, published in 1590; and 
a second, put forth two years later, which was rendered 
necessary by the arbitrary corrections introduced into the 
former Six tine edition by that Pope himself, and which is 
known as the Clementine Vulgate, from having been issued 
under Pope Clement VIII. This last is the modern ' autho- 
rized ' Vulgate. It is therefore a somewhat composite work 
in respect of its readings, but is substantially S. Jerome's 
revision. . 

For our present purpose we have only to do with the 
earlier stages of this version. From what has been said it 
will be seen that the critical evidence of the Latin versions 
is manifold : for there are (i) the Corrections of S, Jerome, 
which being of the fourth century give us an independent 
witness of nearly the same age as our oldest existing Greek 
MSS.; (2) the readings of .the various Old Latin groups, 
which witness to still earlier texts, not indeed free from cor- 
ruption, but valuable from their antiquity, and because (as 
has been already pointed out) the very corruptions follow 
different courses from those of the Greek codices, and there- 
fore can often be made to give useful information. They 
give evidence moreover not only as to readings, but as to 
the localities in which the readings were current. 

The subject has been but partially elucidated as yet. Each 
year sees fresh facts discovered, and their significance deter- 
mined. It is no longer allowable to spea-k oC \k^ ^^'^^^ss?^ 
oi the Old Latin, or Vetus Laliivsc, ^.^ Vi '"^^^ ^^'^^ '^ ^\?^^^ 
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version, giving one decisive verdict. We have to think which 
group of Old Latin MSS. has supplied the particular reading 
we may be discussing, while additional difficulty is imported 
by the embarrassing fact that few codices have a pure text of 
any one type. 
The chief codices in each group of the Old Latin are : — 

African Cod. Palatinus (iv. or v.) e 

„ Bobbiensis (iv. or v.) k 

European ... Cod. Vercellensis (iv.) a 

„ Veronensis (iv. or V.) 5 

Colbertinus (xi.) c 

„ Claromontanus (iv. or v.) ... h 

„ Vindobonen*sis (v.orvi.) t 

Italian Cod. Brixianus (xi.) _/" 

Monacensis (vi.) ^ 

The two most accurate codices of S* Jerome's Vulgate 
are Cod. Amiatinus and Cod, Fuldensis, The text of the 
former is reprinted in Dr. Tregelles' edition of the Greek 
Testament ; the latter in Lachmann's larger edition. Both 
are of the sixth century. 

* [The student will find much information in the article 
* Vulgate ' in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, by Professor 
Westcott.] 

§ 3. The Syriac Versions. 

Our distinct knowledge of the existence of early Latin 
versions prior to S. Jerome's revision in the fourth century, is 
of the highest importance : for the general aspect and textual 
characteristics of two of the Syriac versions, the Curetonian 
and the Peshito, so closely resemble those of the Vetm Latina 
and Vulgate respectively, that the suggestion is very obvious 
that they bear a similar mutual relation to each other; though 
we do not know this as a historical fact. 
All that we possess of the version caWed \5[i^ Curetonian 
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Syriac is contained in a single manuscript of the fifth century, 
brought by Archdeacon Tattam in 1842 from one of the 
Nitrian monasteries. It consists of fragments of the four 
Gospels. It takes its name from having been brought into 
notice by Dr. Cureton, who observed that its text differed 
from that of the ordinary Peshito, and published it in 1858. 
Three more fragments have been discovered and published 
since. The text is ruder than that of the Peshito, and has 
many interpolations, sometimes in common with Cod. D, 
sometimes unsupported by other authority; but in many 
characteristic readings it is in remarkable agreement with the 
oldest witnesses. It often exhibits readings which are found 
in quotations by the early writers, such as Aphraates. It 
gives the account of the Bloody Sweat (Luke xxii.) which S. 
Ephrem and Isaac of Antioch give, but which is wanting in 
the Peshito : and so on. 

The Gospels stand in the order SS. Matthew, Mark, John, 
Luke ; and the portions of each remaining are ; — 

S. Matthew i. i — viii. 22 ; x. 32 — xxiii. 25. 

S. Mark xvi. 17-20. 

S.John i. 1-42; iii. 6 — vii. 37; vii.^ 37 — viii. 19; xiv. 
10-12, 16-18, 19-23. 26-29. 

S. Luke ii. 48— iii. 16; vii. 33— xv. 21 ; xv. 22 — xvi. 12 ; 
xvii. 1-23 ; xviii. 24 — xxiv. 44. 

A remarkable peculiarity is that in the Genealogy given by 
S. Matthew are inserted the names of the three kings omitted 
in the common text, viz. Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah. 

The Peshito, which is sometimes called the Syriac Vul- 
gate e, appears, from its containing neither the disputed 
Catholic Epistles ^ nor the Apocalypse, to belong to a period 

^ Without however the Pericope Adulterce. 

® It is frequently thus referred to by Westcott and Hort in their • Notes 
on Select Readings.* 
^ Le. 2 S, Peter, 2 and 3 S. John, and S.'J^J^dft. 
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anterior to the fourth century, when those Epistles 
formally received into the Canon. The same is shown by 
the fact that all the sects into which the Syrian Church was 
separated in the fourth and fifth centuries alike use it. It 
also exhibits readings of undoubtedly high antiquity. Seeing 
that no other Syriac text with any claim to antiquity was 
known to exist until so recently, there is no wonder that the 
iilca should have gained currency that this is the Sjriac 
version to which Eusebius refers as existing in the second 
centur}' (Eus. H. E. iv. 22). But when a close examination 
shows undoubted sig^s of assimilation to a later type of text, 
analogous to those displayed in the Cod. Brixianus of the 
Latin ^ISS., and such as began to be current about the 
fourth ccntur}', the suggestion is a natural one that the 
Peshito is a recension of an older text, of which we have 
probably a specimen in the Curetonian S}Tiac. As long ago 
as 1 761 it had been asserted by Dr. Gloucester Ridley that 
the Peshito, as now known, was the gradually formed product 
of several successive revisions. This h3rpothesis was repeated 
by Griesbach. And now, since the discovery of the Cure- 
tonian, various critics of note have expressed their belief that 
in that version we have a representative of an earlier state 
of the text. Tischendorf, in the short description of his 
Apparatus Criticus, prefixed to his eighth edition, assigns the 
Curetonian to the middle, the Peshito to the end, of the 
second century : others would assign the Peshito to the end 
of the third or beginning of the fourth. 

The Curetonian and the Peshito are not the only Syriac 
versions. A version was made at Hierapolis in Eastern 
Syria (a.d. 508) by Polycarp, a Chorepiscopusj, at the in- 
stance of Philoxenus, the Bishop of Hierapolis, from whom 
it has received the name by which it is commonly known, 
the Philoxenian, Some quotations in S}Tian writers are aU 
that remain to us of this version in its on^^X ^laAe, \uAes& 
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perhaps one MS. of the Gospels at Florence (see Westcott 
on the Canon, p. 210 n.), and one MS. in the Bodleian, 
containing the Acts and all seven of the Catholic Epistles 
(see Home and Tregelles' Introd. pp. 278, 279) exhibit it. 

Enough is not known of the subject to speak with cer- 
tainty; but it is asserted that the text of these two MSS. 
differs from that of the version of which we have next to 
speak, just as an unre vised text would differ from a revised 
text ; that is to say, they are said to have a close general 
resemblance to this version, but to differ from it just in 
those parts where their text might be thought capable of 
improvement. 

The version which has come down to us, and which is 
sometimes cited as the Philoxenian, sometimes as the Har- 
ciean, is a revision of the Philoxenian properly so called, just 
mentioned. This revision was made at Alexandria (a.d. 616) 
by Thomas of Harkel, also Bishop of Hierapolis. There are 
several codices of the Gospels, but only one codex containing 
other portions of the New Testament is known to exist. 
This one is in New College Library, Oxford. It is noticeable 
because it includes all the seven Catholic Epistles ; but, as it 
is mutilated at the end, it is impossible to say whether it ever 
contained the Apocalypse. The characteristic feature of this 
version is its slavish adherence to the Greek : word stands 
over against word, and particle for particle, even to the utter 
destruction of the Syriac idiom; so that it is difficult to 
conceive that it was ever intended for general use. At the 
same time this very fact gives it a special critical value ; for 
it becomes an admirable witness to the state of the current 
Greek text at the time when it was made (seventh century) ; 
and it shows that this text had now undergone a considerable 
change in its character. There is another point of great 
value to be remarked, namely, that there at^ ijartou^ Ttadm^^ 
from one, two, and sometimes lYiiee^Gx^^K.^^'^^'jA^^^"^, 
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the margin ; the very Greek words being occasionally given. 
These readings are clearly taken from texts of a much carKer 
type. Hence the Harclean iexi and margin are always cited 
separately. The text of the Acts has interpolations re^m- 
bling those of Cod. D. Neither the Peshito nor the Harclean 
contains the passage S. John vii. 53 — viii. 11. Ridley's Cod. 
Barsalibaei has the passage, but it is clearly an addition by 
a later hand. The Curetopian MS. is defective at that part. 

The so-called Jeriisalem-Syriac is the only other Syriac 
version that is cited in critical editions. It is found in one 
partial Lectionary of the Gospels in the Vatican Library, 
which, according to a subscription attached to it, was written 
at Antioch in 103 1 a.d., and has now been edited by Count 
Francis Miniscalchi Erizzo. Perhaps also a Palimpsest Frag- 
ment, brought by Tischendorf from the East and now at St. 
Petersburg, but which has not yet been fully collated, is a 
further example. The version appears to have been made 
from the Greek, in the sixth century according to Adler, in 
the fifth according to Tischendorf It is an independent 
version, rude and peculiar in style. Its readings are said by 
Scrivener to resemble those of Codd. B, D. The name is 
given to it because its grammatical forms have often more 
affinity with the Chaldee than with the Syriac, and many of 
its words may be 'illustrated from the Chaldee portion of the 
Old Testament, from the Jerusalem Targum, or the Talmud.' 
It contains S. John vii. 53 — viii. 11. 

Besides these there is the so-called Karkaphensian version. 
The chief MS. in which this supposed version was found is 
in the Vatican. The name, according to Dr. Bickell, is de- 
rived from the monastery of Carcaphtha, where it was written. 
His judgment of it is {^Conspectus rei Syrorum literaricBy p. 9), 
* Nihil aliud est quam correctorium biblicum ' : and he goes 
on to saj that it contains only those passages of the Old and 
New Testaments in the Peshito, and oi lYve'^^^Te^X^.TafexiX.Vxv 
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the Harclean Version, which presented variation of reading, 
or some ambiguity in meaning: so that it is called * liber 
nominum et lectionum/ Hence it appears to be not so much 
a dialect variety as an explanatory recension of the ordinary 
Syriac. This agrees on the whole with the account in 
Scrivener's Introduction, though he gives a slightly different 
explanation of the name. This version is not quoted for 
critical purposes. 

§ 4. The Egyptian Versions, 

There are three versions of the New Testament in dialects 
of the Egyptian language ; viz. the Memphiiic^ the Thebaic^ 
and the Bashmuric, The first two only of these are of 
critical value ; the last-mentioned being merely an adaptation 
of the Thebaic version in the dialect apparently of a wild 
race of herdsmen who lived in the Delta of the Nile. 
- The Memphitic and Thebaic languages are really dialects 
of the old language of Egypt, spoken respectively in the 
Upper and Lower districts, which had Memphis and Thebes 
for their capital cities. Their relation to one another has 
been compared to that between the Attic and Ionic dialects 
of Greek. The term Coptic, by some critics improperly 
limited to the Memphitic, really includes both dialects, being 
properly the name of the Egyptian language as spoken by a 
Christian people. 

The versions are independent translations, and of very* 
high critical value. It is thought that a large portion, if not 
the whole, of both of them may be assigned to the second 
century. The Memphitic version is said to be a faithful one 
and very important to the textual critic. The following is 
Bishop Lightfoot's judgment upon it (Scriv. Introd. p. 392) : 
* In point of antiquity it must yield the palm to the old Syriac 
and the old Latin ; but, unlike .them, it preserve?. \.Vsft. V^^^ 
text as current among the A\exaiv4t\^.xv. ^2>.\!wet^At^^ Vt^'^sN.^^ 
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corruptions which prevailed so widely in the copies of the 
second century.' It seems to contain all the books of our 
present Canon, except the Apocalypse ; which, though found 
in some MSS.^ is always in some way marked as separate 
from the rest. The order of the books of the New Testa- 
ment differs from that of the Greek MSS. (p. 27) : being 
(i) Gospels ; (2) Pauline Epistles ; (3) Catholic Epistles ; (4) 
Acts. The Gospels occur in their usual order, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is placed after 2 Thess. and before 
I Tim., as in the oldest Greek MSS. (p. 29). Bishop 
Lightfoot enumerates thirty-two codices of the Grospels, 
eighteen of the rest of the Canon, and ten separate codices 
of the Apocalypse. Some of these, however, only contain 
single books, or portions of books. As to the age of the 
MSS. themselves, there are two fragments which perhaps 
belong to the fourth or fifth centuries, one of the Gospels 
perhaps of the tenth ; but the bulk of them are not earlier 
than the twelfth century, while some are much later. There 
are also a considerable number of Lectionaries in existence. 

The Thebaic^ or Sahidic, version is said by the same 
authority to be rougher and less polished than the Mem- 
phitic (Scriv. Introd. p. 400) ; and to have preserved a very 
ancient text with * a certain infusion ' of those corrupt read- 
ings which characterise the so-called Western group of MSS. 
(P- 75)- The materials are not nearly so abundant as in 
the case of the Memphitic, and consist of fragments, though 
in some cases extensive ones, which however have not yet 
been properly collated and collected. The Canon appears to 
be the same as that of the Memphitic ; but the Epistle to the 
Hebrews stood after 2 Cor., and before that to the Galatians. 
Of the extant fragments several are adjudged to belong to 
the fourth or fifth centuries, and several more to be very 
old. 

The ^asAmuric \^ only useful wVien iVve TYi^\i^\t N^mox^^a 
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wanting ; but of this version too there are very few fragments 
extant, viz. a portion of Isaiah, and about 330 verses belong- 
ing to S. John's Gospel and to five of the Pauline Epistles. 

§ 5. T^e Gothic Version, 

The Gothic version was made by Ulfilas, who was bishop 
of the Goths 348-388 a.d. It is therefore undoubtedly of 
the fourth century. It must have been extensively circulated, 
since traces of its use both by Eastern and Western Goths 
have been found in Italy and Spain. That it was translated 
from Greek manuscripts is certain, says Tregelles, from the 
manner in which the Greek constructions and the forms of 
compound words are imitated. As to the character of the 
text, Dr. Scrivener's judgment is that it approaches nearer to 
the received text than the Egyptian versions do ; which same 
fact Tregelles describes when he declares it to be what he 
terms * the transition text ' of the fourth century, such as is 
found in the Cod. Brixianus of the revised Itala. 

Seven codices are known, containing parts of all the 
books of the New . Testament, except the Acts, Epistle 
to the Hebrews, Catholic Epistles, and Apocalypse. They 
are (i) the celebrated Codex Argenteus at Upsala, of the 
fifth or early sixth centuries, in silver letters, with gold initials 
(which some have thought were impressed with a stamp), 
upon purple vellum. It contains fragments of the Gospels 
arranged in the 'Western' order, like the Veins Latina 
(p. 52). (2) Codex Carolinus, a palimpsest containing 
about forty verses of the Epistle to the Romans. It is really 
the same codex which supplies Codd. P, Q of the Greek 
Gospels, and ^gue' of the Veins LaiinUy also palimpsests; 
and is of the sixth century. {3) Five other palimpsests in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, also probably of the sixth 
century, containing a little of the Old Testament, a few 
passages of the Gospels, and a gooA i^scwj ^^.'sisa^'ss. ^ "^sk. 
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Pauline Epistles. All the extant fragments have been col- 
lected by Gabelentz and Loebe (Leipsic, 1843). Those 
of Cod. Arg. have been published separately by several 
editors. 

§ 6. TTie Ethiopia Version, 

The JEthiopic version has not yet been edited with critical 
care. We do not know its date : but we do know that 
Christianity was introduced into ^Ethiopia in the; fourth 
century. It might therefore date from about that time. 
By some competent authorities, however, it is assigned to 
the sixth or seventh centuries ; and its surviving codices 
appear to be of no earlier date than the fifteenth. The 
curious mistranslations that occur in it (see p. 48) show that 
it was made from the Greek, but evidently not by persons to 
whom Greek was familiar : and there are said to be interpo- 
lations from Syriac and Arabic sources. The Gospels and 
Epistles seem to have been the work of different hands ; 
and the idea of a revision of the text by different Greek 
MSS. from those from which it was first translated is said to 
be suggested in this case too by the phenomena which it 
presents : viz. by the mixture of the Byzantine with Alex- 
andrine readings. An edition 'by native editors' was printed 
in Rome and published as early as 1548-9. This was 
reprinted badly in Walton's Polyglott (1657); more criti- 
cally by C. A. Bode at Brunswick (1753), who also fifteen 
yea^rs afterwards issued some special criticisms and correc- 
tions. Lastly, an edition has been issued by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in which other MSS. were made use 
of, but on no systematic critical principles. 

§ 7. The Armenian Version, 

This Version is known to have been made from Greek 
MSS. about the middle of the Mlh eentary. "^mX. xV^x^ ^x^ 
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many traces in it of readings introduced both from the 
Peshito and from the Vulgate ; which are said by some to 
be owing to successive revisions ; the first in the sixth century, 
when the Syrians and Armenians were ecclesiastically united ; 
the second in the thirteenth century, when the Armenian 
Church submitted to Rome. When we add that the MSS. 
of this version are for the most part recent, (Qui scBculum 
decimum tertium antecedunt satis rariy is Tischendorfs remark,) 
it is evident that great caution must be used in applying 
citations froni it. There are several printed editions, of 
which two are commonly cited, viz. that published by Uscan 
{Arm, Use) at Amsterdam {1666), and that of Zohrab {Arm, 
Zoh.) published at Venice, of which the New Testament 
appeared in 1789, the Old Testament in 1805. 

[These are the only versions that possess any considerable 
critical value. For more detailed information on some points 
the student is referred .to the various articles in Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, and in Kitto's Cyclopaedia, as well 
as to chap. iii. of Scrivener's Introduction.] 



CHAPTER V. 



ON PATRISTIC QUOTATIONS. 



The materials in this, our third branch of evidence, are 
in a far less satisfactory state than in the case either of the 
Greek MSS., or of the Versions. This is chiefly owing to 
the fact that so little real critical care has been yet spent in 
editing the writings of the Fathers. Until this has been 
done it will be impossible to place implicit confidence in the 
alleged testimony of a Father to any particular reading, if it 
be inferred merely from the appearance of that reading in 
the common editions of his writings. It has happened not 
seldom that transcribers, doubtless believing they were doing 
a good work, have altered the words of a quotation in the 
work they were transcribing, to the more familiar reading of 
the commonly received text of their time. This will account 
for some of the instances where an author appears to quote 
the same passage of the New Testament with different read- 
ings in different parts of his writings; as is especially' the 
case with a voluminous writer like S. Chrysostom. 

That transcribers did thus alter the readings is abundantly 
proved in many instances by direct evidence ; as when ex- 
tracts are preserved from the patristic writings in some Catena 
or Commentary which gives the quotation in what we have 
otherwise reason to believe is the oVdei ioim, "^Vvvle the 
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recently transcribed MSS. of their works present us with the 
reading which we find in the Textus Receptus. Sometimes 
again the embedded quotation, as it appears in the common 
editions, is so manifestly inconsistent with the context, as to 
make it clear that the author could never have given it thus. 

An instance of this latter case is found in a comment of 
Eusebius on S. Matt. i. 19. The original reading of the 
Evangelist was dtiyfioTia'aif and the manifest drift of the 
comment is to account for his having used the simple verb, 
and not the compound irapabfiyimTia-M, But the later reading 
is napabfiyfiaTia'M ; and the transcriber of the comment, in a 
blundering attempt (apparently) to reconcile the comment 
with the reading which he was familiar with, has transposed 
the verb and its compound in such a way as to make abso- 
lute nonsense «•. 

In respect of the readings fs and dtSs (i Tim. iii. 16) the 
citation from S. Chrysostom preserved in Cramer's Catena 
on the passage shows that 6(6s is an interpolation, though 
S. Chrysostom's authority has been quoted for the reading 
6t6s ; and that S. Cyril of Alexandria read Ss is proved, not 
only by the context, but by an express marginal note in 
several of the MSS. (see Tregelles on the printed Text of 
the New Testament, p. 227), viz. 6 iv dylois KvpiXKos eV t^ iff 

Kttfxtkaitp T&v (TKoKioDV <f>ria'\v ts €<l>aP€poi>6r} cV aapKi, 

By way of illustrating the extent of this field of evidence, it 
has been said that if every copy of the Greek Testament, 

» The comment runs as follows : — c5 yow fjioi koI rb n^ 04\€iv avr^v 
itiyfiarlffcu €lp^(r$ai ?ioK€i tvb rod EitayyeKiffTov* oi y^p i<p7iff€v fiil $4\€iv 
aMfv ZuyiMjiaatf d\\d * p,^ vapaStiyparlffai OiKwv** voXXrji oOffrjs iv 
TOVTOis iicul>opdr &i yStp ov rairdv ffrjpcuvei t6 yp&xpai koX t6 vapaypdif/ai, 
Hal r6 XoyiaaffOai nal r6 irapdKoylctaaOai, Koi \//rj<l>l<Tai nal irapaif/rjiplcrai 
oUtojs oijT€ rb Z^iypariaai koX vapaBtiypaTlaai' rb p^v ydp frapahtiyparl- 
aai r^v litl KaKt^ vp&^avTi ir&yrai <f>av4pw(T(v re ical 8<a/3oA^v vnofidWti 
vo€iv' 6 Toiwv * *loi}<Til<f> ?ilKaios &v, Kal p^ OiXcjv aitiiiv irapaBfiypaThai * 
TOvrlffTiv cty <l>av€p6v rots rtaffiv d'Ya'Y((v, *40o\)K'(\O^ X'bByo. ^"w^ivSiQ^v 
ai/T^y,^ Cmmer^a Catena, vol. i. p. la. 
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manuscript and printed, had perished, and only the Patristic 
quotations remained, together with a copy of some one ver- 
sion to serve as an index whereby to arrange them, we 
should be able to reconstruct the whole. This however, 
judging from the remarks of Dr. Hort (Introd. § 125), is 
rather overstated. 

Besides verbaitm citations, it often happens that the Patristic 
writers quote the New Testament writings in a less exact 
way, by interweaving the words with their own, and altering 
the structure of the sentences to suit their own. In the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers almost all the quotations are 
thus introduced. Such quotations are free from the chance 
of variation just mentioned : on the other hand, they will 
only furnish aid to the textual critic where the sense of the 
passage may vary with the alteration, and not on such delicate 
questions as the insertion or omission of particles, choice 
between different tenses of the same verb, and so on. 
Evidence might be gained from them as to the existence of 
the passage in question in copies of the author's time : on the 
whole, however, this looser kind of citation, together with the 
still more precarious class of mere allusions, is of more value 
in determining the contents of the Canon of Scripture, than 
in the problems set before the textual critic. 

Most important of all is the help given where the writer 
recognises different readings of a passage, and expressly 
states that, while many MSS. have some particular reading 
or readings, the best and most accurate have another, which 
he gives. The existence of various readings was recognised 
distinctly as early as the time of Marcion ^, who was charged 

** The date of Marcion's birth is unknown. He was settled at Rome 
and known as a heretical teacher before a.d. 139, the date of the publi- 
cation of Justin Martyr's First Apology. Nor is the time of his death 
more certain. Tillemont only says vaguely it was after a.d. 176. Mr. 
Clinton thinks be was alive as late as 194. See Smith's Diet. Biog., 
Art ^Marcion.' JRobertson's Ch. HisLvoV.!. p^. i^V ^V 
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with corrupting the text of Scripture to suit his own views. 
The labours of Origen (186-254) and Eusebius (264-340) 
for the Greek text, and of S. Jerome (died 430 c) for the 
Latin, were distinctly and avowedly critical. These writers 
had just the same variety of readings before them as is 
exhibited by the MSS. and versions that now exist ; the 
greatest corruptions of the text having been introduced 
before the end of the second century ; and they frequently 
appeal to certain * accurate' or 'approved' copies, which 
seem to have been preserved as standards, and to which 
reference is also made at the end of some of the MSS. as 
having served for standards of revision (cf. pp. ig, 122). 

The value of even the most definite Patristic citation is 
only corroborative. Standing by itself, any such citation 
might mean no more than that the writer found the passage 
in his own copy, or in those examined by him, in the form 
in which he quotes it. The moment, however, it is found to 
be supported by other good evidence, the writer's authority 
may become of immense importance. Perhaps the best 
illustration of what is meant will be found in the discussion 
of a reading, wherein a statement of S. Irenaeus, a writer of 
the second century, holds a prominent place. The passage 
in question is S. Matt. i. 18 ; the point to be determined is 
whether 'liyaoC should stand in the text before XptoroO or not. 
It is found in the text of every known Greek manuscript 
containing the passage: on the other hand, S. Irenaeus 
appears to assert that it should not be there, and gives a 
reason for his statement. His words are, as given by his 
Latin translator (for the Greek original does not exist), 
^ceterum potuerat dicere Maithceus Jesu vero generatio sic 
erat, sed prcevidens Spiritus S. deprava/ores, et prcBmumens 
contra fraudulentiam eoruniy per MaiihcBum ait Christi autem 

« The date of 8. Jerome's birth is equally uncerta.\xv\ d^S&x^ss&.^^'asa.^ 
ran^i)^ iiom $2^ to 345, have been assigaeOi. 

F 2 
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generatio sic erat.' In weighing the evidence on both sides, 
we must anticipate some statements, the reasons for which 
have not yet been given, but which we shall attempt to sub- 
stantiate further on. 

There is a variant tov be 'iiyo-oC : but it may be at once 
dismissed, as having no important evidence in its favour. 

For the reading tov be 'li^o-ov Xpurtov there are all existing 
Greek MSS. (except Cod. B, which has tov dc XpurroO 'I170-0V ; 
and probably D ; for though the Greek text is wanting at this 
place, the Latin version, which is generally a slavish interpre- 
tation of the Greek, reads Chrtstt), With them are the two 
Egyptian versions, the Peshito, Harclean and Jerusalem 
Syriac, the Armenian and the -ffithiopic; and of Patristic 
writers Origen, Eusebius, aftd others of later date. 

On the other side, for the reading tov Sc Xpiorov are all the 
Latin versions, including the Vetus Latina ; the Curetonian 
Syriac ; and S. Irenaeus expressly, as we have seen, with later 
Fathers. 

The only consideration which causes any real hesitation in 
accepting tov be 'liyo-oC XptoroO on this important array of 
evidence is the above express explanation of S. Irenaeus, 
together with his statement that Greek MSS. with his reading 
were known to him, for his evidence increases considerably 
the area over which we know that this reading {tov be Xpitrrov) 
was current. 

It is also true that the collocation of words 6 'liyo-oOs Xpurrds 
seems very unlikely to be found in the New Testament, At 
least, if it be genuine here, this is the only passage in which 
it is genuine. The reading of the Textus Receptus in Acts 
viii. 37, I S. John iv. 3, and Apoc. xii. 17 being certainly 
spurious. 

We may say also that it is more in accordance with the 

usual laws of the variation of MSS. that the short reading 

should have been changed into \.\ve \oiv^^t oxv^> >&«xi. vict 
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versa. While such a variation as that above remarked in B. 
is not seldom an indication of an antecedent corruption of the 
text. 

Hence Tregelles reads tov be Xpiarov unreservedly. West- 
cott and Hort read tov Sc pii^o-oO] XptoroC, admitting 'li^o-ov, 
but within brackets. Tischendorf however, as also does Dr. 
Scrivener, supports the ordinary reading. 

The age at which a writer lived must be taken into account 
in weighing his evidence j the earjier being of course cceierts 
paribus the more valuable. The country where he wrote is 
also sometimes very important. 

Sometimes, as for instance when a writer is commenting 
continuously on the words of a passage, an inference of some 
value may be drawn against words that he omits. So too, 
though this is still more precarious, if in a discussion on 
some p?irticular doctrine, a passage notably bearing upon it 
is not adduced, there is some presumption that the passage 
was unknown to that writer, 



CHAPTER VI. 

DISCUSSION OF THE EVIDENCE DERIVED FROM THE FOREGOING 

SOURCES. 

§ I, Summary of results reached SO far. 

The results at which we have arrived may be summed up 
as follows : — 

We have seen that it is possible to assign approximately, 
on purely external considerations, the date at which any 
given manuscript was transcribed. This, however, does not 
necessarily give the date of the text contained in the MS., but 
only a date than which the text cannot be later. It is possible 
that a MS. of late date may have been copied from one little 
earlier than itself, and this again from one but little earlier, 
and so on ; so that a great number of transcriptions have 
intervened between it and the original text ; each transcrip- 
tion introducing fresh variations; or on the other hand, it 
may have been copied .directly from a MS. of great antiquity, 
so that it is only a few steps removed from the original. 
Thus a very (comparatively) recent MS. may present a very 
ancient text; but the first presumption is against it, and 
the claim must be proved for every separate case. A know- 
ledge, however, of the date of an early MS. is useful as giving 
a point of time before which any variation occurring in that 
MS. must have arisen. We have two MSS. of the fourth 
century supplying us, as has been shown already, with the 
evidence of other MSS. of a dale aiilenot Xo \!c^^m^N^%». 
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There are other MSS. of every subsequent century down to 
the fifteenth. 

Of the existing Versions, we have seen that we know 
a great deal about the history of the Latin, including the 
fact that in its earliest forms, considerable remains of which 
are extant, it belongs to the second and third centuries. We 
are sure that a Coptic translation of the Scriptures must have 
existed before the close of the second century ; nor is there 
any reason to doubt that the two dialectic versions of that 
language, the Memphitic and Thebaic, are of nearly that 
antiquity. We know from external sources that a Sjrriac 
version existed as early as the second century, and that the 
Peshito is at least as old as the early half of the fourth, if not 
the end of the third. The Gothic version we know to belong 
to the middle of the fourth ; the Armenian to the middle of 
the fifth; the Philoxenian and Harclean to the sixth and 
seventh centuries respectively. The dates assigned in Chapter 
IV to the Curetonian Syriac, and to the -^thiopic, depend in 
part upon internal considerations, which have yet to be 
discussed. 

The dates of all the Patristic writings useful for our pur- 
poses are known historically. Consequently, where they 
have been edited critically, or where we meet with explicit 
statements in them regarding any given readings, there we 
have distinct evidence of the recognition of the reading in 
question in the time of the writer; and in many cases his 
opinion upon the correctness or incorrectness of it. 

Some of this sort of evidence is of the second century; 
a great deal of it belongs to the third and early fourth. 

The question next arises, Is it possible, with this amount 
of actually dated evidence, to construct a history of the text, 
at any rate in broad oudine.^ Can we gain some general 
notions of the direction^ so to speak, in which the text ^Na& 
modihed ? If we could fix b\it a fe^ ^"^"a-x \^x^to>ax^^^^^ 
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might be able to assign to any particular Text, of otherwise 
unknown date, its historical place in the series with some 
degree of probability. We must now therefore turn our 
attention to the characteristics of the different Texts pre- 
sented by these various authorities, and see what phenomena 
they exhibit. 

§ 2. MSS,, though independent of each other ^ are marked off 

by general features into groups. 

The first and most obvious feature is, that scarcely any 
two known MSS. show anything like complete verbal agree- 
ment. There are the few cases mentioned on p. 14 above. 
But the much-talked-of unanimity of the late, is just as 
imaginary as that of the early, authorities : that is, in any 
strict sense of the word. 

On the other hand, there may be noticed certain marked 
features which, in the judgment of all critics, are a sufficient 
ground for separating the existing authorities into tolerably 
well-defined groups; though not so minute as to exclude 
individual variations in the case of each separate MS. 

These special features are : — 
a. Peculiarities of spelling*, e.g. such forms as ^iwir^oyai^ 
dvTikrifi}lr€is, &c. ; v preserved unassimilated in words 
compounded with prepositions, as (rwftretif, avvCvyos^ 
&c. ; V €<I>€\kv(ttik6u, and the final s of ovras, &c., pre- 
served before consonants. The aspirate substituted 
for the tenuis in such cases as lii^tdc, i<l} eXn-tdi, d^X- 

TriCovTfs, K.r.X. Such forms as reo-o-cpafcovra, oKeBptwav^ 
ix^es, for Teaa-apaKovra, 6\o6p(vci>v, x6h, and Others. 

/3. Peculiar formation of inflexions : as fiaxalprjs, erwctpi;?, for 

the Attic termination in -as; the accus. of nouns of third 

declension^ and of adjectives, ending in -v, as darepop, 

X^^poVf fii^yop^ d(r(f>dX^Vf 9rod^pT)v, &C. *, xit^^cX ol \3afc ^M%« 
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ment in a few verbs beginning with a diphthong as 
olKflhpfii](ra, €vxopTo, &c. ; second aorists with first aor. 
terminations as ctTro, ?7r6(ra, ^\6a, Sec. 

y. Peculiarities oi syntax : av for iav ; tva, idv^ Stop, &c., with the 
indicative > for which, as well as for abundant examples 
of the previous peculiarities, the reader is referred to 
Tischendorf's Prolegomena, and to Winer's Grammar, 
edited by Rev. W. F. Moulton, 1870, pp. 37-128. 

d. Certain characteristic readings, including variations in the 
order of words, omissions and interpolations of words, 
and even of clauses, which must be noticed more at 
length presently by themselves. 

§ 3. Threje main groups commonly recognised by critics. 

That manuscript texts fall into several distinct groups, 
marked by the presence or absence of peculiarities of this 
sort, has been recognised by all the later critics. 

For just 200 years, from the time of the Complutensian 
editors and Erasmus down to Mill and Bentley, only the 
variations of MSS. were noted. The Texius Receptus was 
reprinted again and again, MSS. were collated and their 
various readings registered, but no comparison of them was 
attempted. Nor were editors to blame for this. Sufl&cient 
materials were as yet wanting. 

The next 140 years was a period in which materials were 
more systematically amassed and classified, and various 
theories of criticism propounded. Mill (d. 1707) led the 
way, pointing out the relative value of the three sources of 
evidence, and collecting immense stores of material of each 
kind. Bentley (d. 1742) very shortly afterwards pointed out 
the true mode of dealing with the available evidence ; but 
* he was in advance both of the spirit of his age, and of the 
materials at his command,' and his labours were not hto^iJ^^ 
to perfection^ 
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As soon as a sufficient mass of evidence was at the dis- 
posal of the critic to admit of comprehensive treatment, the 
points of similartiy as well as of divergence began to be 
noticed ; and it was soon seen that the authorities fell into 
groups. Two, three, and four groups have been distin- 
guished by different critics; and different hypotheses pro- 
pounded to account for their origin. All alike have recognised 
a broad distinction between a comparatively small group, 
which includes the most ancient documents, together with 
some later uncials and a few cursives, and the group to which 
the great mass of more recent MSS. belong. Some critics 
go on to subdivide one or both of these. 

Bengel (d. 1752) would at first have subdivided the former 
of these and made three groups ; but finally he pronounced 
in favour of two, which he called African and Asiatic, 

Griesbach (d. 1 81 2) finally declared in favour of three 
groups, which he named AlexandrinCy Wes/ern, and Byzan" 
tine. The two former of these would be subdivisions of 
Bengel's * African ' ; but Griesbach himself allowed that the 
line of demarcation between them was not rigid. The 
* Western ' group was intended to contain D and other Graeco- 
Latin codices, with the Latin versions. 

Hug (the first edition of his Einleitung was published in 
1808, the fourth in 1847) attempted a more subtle analysis, 
intended to exhibit the mode in which he thought the group- 
ing had arisen. He thought he could discerny^«r groups ; 
one containing examples of an unrevised text, the other 
three being derived from this by independent revisions. 
Two of these, however, contain the chief part of our existing 
documents, and in the main coincide with the groups of the 
twofold division. Eichhorn (18 18-1827) agreed in Hug's 
scheme with some slight modifications. Scholz (1830- 
1836) returned to the simpler twofold division, naming his 
classes Alexandrine and Conslanlmo^o\\\aca« L.Kcwfi.kv:s 
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(d. 1 851) speaks of two groups, African and Byzantine, 
TiscHENDORF adopts a fourfold division in two pairs, naming 
them Alexandrine and Latin^ Asiatic and Byzantine, West- 
COTT and Hort also recognise four groups ; three belonging 
to a ^ preSyrian^ stage of the text, which they call (a) Neutral^ 
(/3) Western, (y) Alexandrian ; and a fourth, (d) Syrian, due 
to authoritative recensions of the text at some time between 
250 and 350 A.D. Of those (o) and (y) together would nearly 
coincide with Griesbach's Alexandrine, (/3) with his Western, 
and (d) with his Byzantine. 

It is pretty clear from this that three groups at all events 
must be recognised : for the Western group, so-called though 
not very appropriately, since it is found necessary to include 
in it the Curetonian Syrian, is as strongly marked by its 
strange insertions and omissions and periphrastic tendencies, 
and has therefore as clear a claim to recognition as the other 
two. Apart from these features the text of this group ap- 
proaches that of the smaller, non- Byzantine (Griesbach's 
Alexandrine) group. Yet it must not be supposed that the 
documents which are referred to the several groups always 
contain pure texts of their kind, or that they are sharply dis- 
tinguished from each other. The texts in nearly all cases 
exhibit admixtures of readings from different sources. What 
is meant by this distinction of groups is that each of the 
documents composing them possesses certain textual charac- 
teristics — a text of a certain marked type on the whole, — 
even though exhibiting some readings belonging to another 
type. The text of the larger Byzantine or Constantinopolitan 
group is more conformed in diction to ordinary classical 
Greek, and, in the passages referred to under the fourth 
head (§ 2, d, above), presents the readings which we find 
in the Textus Receptus. 
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§ 4. Examples of the proofs that the earlier type of text is to he 
found in the smaller group of witnesses. 

The nature of the text of the Western group renders it out 
of the question to look for the genuine text here. But 
between the remaining two groups it has to be shown that 
the type of text given by the first, though the smaller, 
of these groups is older than that of the other, which is 
numerically so much larger. In other words, the text which 
we should construct, if we take our authorities fronx the first 
group, will be nearer to that of the New Testament writers 
themselves than a text based upon the other group. This is 
proved by an inductive argument, depending upon % com- 
parison of the readings of the two groups of MSS., in a 
number of passages where the true reading is given by 
indisputably early authorities, such as express citations of 
the early Patristic writers, and versions like the Vetus Latina, 
whose antiquity is above dispute. Here we must guard 
against arguing in a circle. For instance, the Curetonian 
Syriac cannot be used in the proof. That it can lay claim 
to the very highest antiquity we have already once or twice 
implied; but this claim rests upon considerations drawn 
from the character of its text. We cannot therefore, in the 
first place, use it to determine what type of te^t is the oldest 
But when the characteristics of the oldest type of text have 
been determined by other evidence, ajid we find that the 
Curetonian Syriac, or any other version, or any late Greek 
MSS., presents a text of this type, we may assume it into the 
group, and henceforth make use of its evidence to help in 
determining any doubtful questions that may remain. 

We proceed th^n to dispuss a few such crucial passages 

by way of example. [The student is strongly recommended 

to work out the critical evidence of other passages than those 

wlijch follow, with the help of some goo^ ci\^c^ ^^\\Ivatw q1 
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the Greek Testament, A list of such passages may be found 
in Tregelles' Account of the Printed Text, p. 153, &c.* A 
very large number of passages are discussed, with the evi- 
dence known at the time of the publication of the work, by 
Mr. Green in his Course of developed Criticism (Bagsters). 
Apart from the power thus gained of appreciating the value 
of the different kinds of evidence, it is only by such an exer- 
cise that it is possible to realise the force of the argument 
for preferring the text of the few older to that of the many 
late witnesses/] 
a. Quite a test-passage is S. Matt. xix. 17. The Textus 

ReceptUS reads ri fte \eyeis aya66v ; ovbeU ayaOhs tl firj tls, 

6 e€6s, which is the unquestioned reading in the parallel 
passages S. Mark x* 18 ; S. Luke xviii. 19. The alter- 
native reading in S. Matthew is ri fic ip&rqs ircpl roO 
dyoBov; €is iariv 6 dyaOos I the very existence of which 
backed by any goad support^ would be a strong prima 
facie argument for its genuineness, on the principle 
laid down at p. 100. Now let us see what the evidence 
is. Not to go into extreme minutiae, it will be found 
that the reading of the Tex4;us Receptus is supported 
by C of the old MSS. ; by the later uncials and the 
mass of cursives : by f and q of the Latin versions ; 
by the Peshito and Harclean (text) of the Syriac ver- 
sions ; and by the Thebaic : also by Hilary, Optatus, 
Ambrose, and Chrysostom, with the main body of the 
later Patristic writers. For the other reading, the first 
clause is supported by fr?, B, [D]^, L i, 22 : by nine 
codices of the Vetus Latina, and the Vulgate ; by the 

* Some of his instances are the various readings in S. Matt, xviii. 35 ; 
S. Mark iii. 29 ; S. Luke viii. 9, and 20; S. John v. 16 ; vi. 51 ; ix. 8, 
and 26 ; x. 33 ; Acts xv. 24 ; Rom. v. i ; xiv. 9 ; i Cor. ii. 4 ; vii. 5, &c. 

*> When an authority is quoted in brackets, it is implied that its 
evidence is only partial ; as here, D, by the omission of rov^ is not in 
strict accordance with K and B, 
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Jerusalem Syriac, the Memphitic, and the Armenian 
versions : by Eusebius, Jerome, and others of the 
Fathers : Origen and S. Augustine mention it expressly 

in these words : 6 fuv oZv MarSauos ms irtpi ayaBov tfpyov €p&- 
Tf)6€VTos Tov aarr^pos iv t^, rl ayaBhv iroi^<ra> ', dveypct^rev. 6 de 
MdpKos Koi AovKag <fma\ rhv acarrjpa clprjKevM rl fie Xcyctr ayaBopl 

ovdeXs dyaBos el firj els, 6 Beds I and de illo divite . . • potest 
vidert distare dliquid^ quod secundum Matthwum dia'tur^ 
Quid me interrogas de bono ? secundum illos autem (sc. S. 
Mark and S. Luke) Quid me dicis bonum ? . . . , &c. 
The rxjiv is omitted by D. 

The second clause is supported by N, B, [D], L, (i), 22 ; 
by seven codices of the Vetus Latina, and the Vulgate ; 
by the Jerusalem Syriac, the Memphitic, and Armenian. 
6 is omitted by D and i. This clause is not so expressly 
supported by any Patristic writer as the first; but it 
occurs very distinctly in Irengeus, though in combination 
with the Textus Receptus version of the first clause. 
Several authorities give a mixed edition of the passage, 
one clause in accordance with one form, the other clause 
in accordance with the other form, as the Harclean Syriac 
(margiii)y the -^thiopic, two codices of the Vetus Latina ; 
Eusebius, Irenaeus, and Justin Martjn* ; while the cursive 
MS. 251 gives both the forms in fiill, that of the Textus 
Receptus first, and then the other. Such evidence as 
this points immistakably to the existence of an antece- 
dent variation. The evidence of Origen and S. Augus- 
tine is express as to a diflference between S. Matthew's 
account and those of S. Mark and S. Luke. Among 
those authorities which present a different form of the 
passage in S. Matthew from that in the parallel passages 
are included nearly all the very earliest The reading 
here giyen by N and B seems to have been current before 

the time of Irenaeus and ]\is\in'Nlai\.yt,^xi^\i^foi^ the 
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formation of the Vetus Latina : that is to say, we are 
carried back at least to the beginning of the second 
century ; which is an earlier date than can be claimed by 
any authority for the common reading of this passage. 

Further, it must be remembered that it is in accordance 
with the observed tendency of copyists to alter one 
passage into conformity with another parallel passage. 
It is not their habit to introduce discrepancies. 

And, once more, let us consider that on no intelligible 
principle can it be assumed that the passage has been 
tampered with on theological grounds; for then why 
were the two parallel passages left, as they are, without 
any suspicion of a variation ? 

On the whole, we must conclude that in this passage those 
authorities which differ from the Textus Receptus give 
us the earlier and truer text. 

p. In S. Matt. XV. 8 the Textus Receptus reads [ryy/fc* fxoi\ 

6 \a6s olfTos [t^ arSfuiTi avrav icm] rois ;(f tXco-t fie rifta, which 

is scarcely varied from the LXX. of Is. xxix. 13. This 
is the reading of C and most of the later uncials and 
of the mass of cursives ; of y alone among the Latin 
versions, and of the Harclean Syriac. On the other 
hand, the words which are enclosed in square brackets 
are omitted by K, B, D, L, 33, 124; by all the Latin 
versions (except/), the Peshito, Memphitic, Armenian, 
and ^thiopic. The Patristic evidence is for the omis- 
sion ; Origen saying expressly, after quoting the passage 

in full from Isaiah, koI irpodirofiev ye on ovK avTois Xe^eaiP 
dveypa'^rev 6 Mardaios to 7rpo<^i;Tiicov. 

Thus here again we find the same smaller group of MSS. 
presenting that reading for which there is express 
authority in an early writer, and very early support from 
the versions. Besides, it is a well-known tendency <^C 
the copyists to supply defects m c^o\a.^oTi^, 
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y. The case is as nearly as possible the same in S. Matt. xx. 

2 2, bvvaade nitiv t6 irorfipiop h tya /uteXXo) irivtiv^ [icol rh ficar- 
ria-fxa h ryo) fiairri^oiKU ^a7rrtcr^i/otJ. Here again Origen 

expressly says that the latter clause is in S. Mark, and 
not in S. Matthew. In S. Mark all our authorities give 
it without variation : in S. Matthew it is omitted by 
N, B, D, L, Z, I, 22 ; by almost all the codices of the 
Vetus Latina, by the Memphitic, Thebaic, and ^thiopic. 
It is found in C, with the later MSS., uncials and cur- 
sives ; in the Peshito and Harclean Syriac, and in the 
Armenian, withy; h, and q of the Vetus Latina. 
The same considerations as in the previous case will 
govern our choice of the reading, about which there is 
no room to doubt. 

5. Even readings that are undoubtedly erroneous may help 
to show the antiquity of the documents in which they 
occur: e.g. after S. Matt. xx. 28, there is found in D, 
in the Curetonian, and one codex of the Harclean 
{margin) Syriac, and in almost all the codices of the 
Vetus Latina, but in no other Greek MS. or early ver- 
sion, an extensive interpolation, which may be seen in 
Scrivener's Introduction, p. 576. There are numberless 
variations in these authorities, and S. Jerome has re- 
jected it. There is no doubt that it is an interpolation ; 
but since it was certainly current in the second century, 
and rejected in the fourth, the text exhibited by any 
document containing it would probably be very ancient. 

€. A very instructive passage to examine is S. Luke xi. 2-4, 
containing that Evangelist's account of the Lord's 
Prayer. As read in a modern critical edition of the 
Greek Testament, it will be found to want three clauses, 
which occur in the form as given by S. Matthew : viz. 

^^o>v 6 iv roK ovpavois, yevr)6r)T& rb dfKrjfia aov cds iv ovpav^ 
scat em rfjs yrjSf and alCKa pvo'cu ^fjias airb to^ irovt\po\). 
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For the tnseriion of the first of these clauses entire the 
authorities are A, C, D, with about fifteen other uncials, 
and most of the cursives ; b, e,/, /, q of the Vetus Latina ; 
the Peshito and Hare. Syriac, the Memphitic, and the 
-^thiopic. L, one cursive, one early copy of the Vulgate, 
and the Armenian version support riiiS>v only. Four copies 
of the Vetus Latina give sancte instead of nosier. No. 33 
(cursive) seems to favour 6 iv rois olpavots but not ^fia>v. 
For the omission entire are K, B, i, 22, 57, 130, and 346 ; 
with all the chief MSS. of the Vulgate but two ; as well 
as the express testimony of Origen, and of a scholion in 
some of the MSS. Origen's words are, exova-i bi at 

\€^is Tov ficp MarBaiov .... Hdrep ^ftav 6 iu , . • . tov de 
AovKa ovToSy Ump &yia(rBfjTCi . . . .. ic, t. X. Tertullian's 

testimony seems also to favour the omission.- Now 
strong as the evidence for the full form seems at first 
sight, it is much weakened, first by the variations also 
attested, and then by the deliberate rejection of the 
clause from the Latin in S. Jerome's Vulgate. Against 
this and the express assertion of Origen it cannot 
stand ; especially when we remember that the tendency 
of copyists to supply supposed deficiencies would 
be likely to be stronger than ever here, where the 
longer form was so familiar from constant public and 
private use. 

We then pass to the clause yevrjBfjTa t6 deXTjim aov o)ff 

€v ovpav^ Koi €n\ rrjs yrjsy which is wanting in B, L, I, 
22, 130, 346 ; ff^ of the Vetus Latina; and the Vul- 
gate. There is also most express testimony of Origen, 
TertuUian, and S. Augustine for the omission in S. Luke ; 
Origen and S. Augustine drawing attention to the con- 
trast between his form and S. Matthew's. The pre- 
sence of the clause is attested by K, A, C, D, &c. ; by 
the chief codices of the Vel>aa La.\;vKa.\ \s^ ^^'^^'^wx^ 

G 
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and Harclean Syriac, and the Memphitic. There are 
slight variations here too between the different witnesses ; 
and the same marked disagreement between the Vetus 
Latina and the Vulgate of S. Jerome. In fact, on the 
whole the same remarks apply here as in the previous 
case. 

For the third clause, dK\h pvaai ^fias mrb roO irovrfpoVy the 

authorities are (K^), A, C, D, &c. ; seven codices of the 
Vetus Latina ; the Peshito and Hare. Syriac ; the Mem- 
phitic, and the ^thiopic : ranged against which are W*, 
B, L, I, 22, 57, and six other cursives; the Vulgate, 
and Armenian ; with the express testimony of Origen, 
Cyril, and S. Augustine, and apparently that of Tertul- 
lian. Here again the verdict of the recent critical 
editors is in favour of omitting the clause. 
It is pertinent to observe that an omission, so strongly 
attested as this is, of three important clauses, in a 
formulary so well known and cherished as the Lord's 
Prayer, is utterly inexplicable on the hypothesis that 
S. Matthew's form is the only genuine one. We can 
easily understand the importation of the clauses, either 
from another Gospel or from a well-known liturgical 
formula, into a less familiar and seemingly abridged 
form, like that of S. Luke; but neither accident nor 
intention can adequately account for such clear evi- 
dence as there is in favour of so large an omission, if 
S. Luke's Gospel had originally contained the clauses in 
question. 
These five instances are samples of a vast number c of 
others, by means of which it is shown that the true text is on 
the whole to be sought for in the smaller of the two groups 
of MSS., not indeed existing unimpaired in any single docu- 

^ Dr, Tr^elles estimates that there are between two and three 
thousand. (On the Printed Text, p. 148, note,'^ 
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ment, but capable of being elicited by a careful comparison 
of all. It must be borne in mind, however, that these in- 
stances are but samples, and that the value of the induction 
rests upon the number of instances discussed. A conclusion 
drawn from a few might easily be erroneous. For instance, 
it might be thought from the examples above given that C is 
commonly opposed to K and B, and in harmony with the 
Textus Receptus ; whereas on the whole the contrary is true. 

Dr. Tregelles sums up the results of his investigation as 
follows (Account of the Printed Text, p. 148) : — 

' Readings whose antiquity is proved apart from MSS. 
are found in repeated instances in a /ew of the extant 
copies.' 

* These few MSS., the text of which is thus proved to be 
ancient, include some (and often several) of the oldest MSS. 
extant.' 

' In some cases the attested reading is found in but one 
or two MSS., but those of the most ancient class.' 

* And as certain MSS. are found, by a process of inductive 
proof, to contain an ancient text, their character as witnesses 
must be considered to be so established, that in other places 
their testimony deserves peculiar weight.' 

The same conclusions mutatis mutandis will hold of course 
with respect to the text exhibited by those versions whose 
dates are not known independently. Hence it is that the 
Curetonian Syriac, which has been left out of consideration in 
the foregoing examples^ but which commonly agrees with the 
readings of the smaller group of witnesses, is judged to be 
an example of the most ancient type of text, and earlier than 
the Peshito. 

Dr. Hort, approaching the problem from the other side, 
proves that the text of the larger group, which he calls 
Syrian^ is posterior to the others by the following three 
arguments. 

G 2 
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1. The Syrian text presents numerous instances of read- 
ings, which, according to all textual probability, must be con- 
sidered to be combinations of earlier readings still extant 
(Introd. §§ 132-151). 

2. From a careful analysis of Ante-Nicene patristic evi- 
dence it appears that, though there are instances of the 
various types of pre-Syrian readings, there are no historical 
traces of distinctively Syrian readings before the middle of 
the third century (Introd. §§ 152-162). 

3. Internal evidence gives its verdict on the whole in the 
same direction. * Often,' says Dr. Hort, * either the Transcrip- 
tional ^ or the Intrinsic evidence is neutral or divided, and 
occasionally the two kinds of evidence appear to be in con- 
flict. But there are, we believe, no instances where both are 
clearly in favour of the Syrian reading, and innumerable where 
both are clearly adverse to it ' (Introd. §§ 163-168). 

It is right to add that this reasoning is called in question 
by Dr. Scrivener in his Introduction, p. 538 seq. Yet the 
general conclusion appears to be true, whether these exact 
premisses prove it, or no. 

If this conclusion be not true, and if the text given by the 
larger group of MSS. be the purer of the two, we are met by 
a very remarkable phenomenon. For the true text will be 
one of which no example is found till after a lapse of several 
centuries from its origin ; during which centuries, however, 
there is tolerably abundant evidence of the (so-called) cor- 
rupted text. A development-theory of a true text is out of 
the question. It would be absurd to assert that the text 
gradually cleared itself from errors as time advanced. So then 
we should have to believe that, though the original text was 
in existence previously to and alongside of the later corrupt 
text, the early versions were made from the corrupted form, 
and the early writers all quote from the corrupt form ; while 

* See below, p. 102. 
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by a singular ill-fortune no very early MS. of the trae text 
survives, though we have several of the corrupt form. It is 
easier to accept the other hypothesis. Further confirmation 
of our choice of alternatives is supplied by the next point 
which we have to notice. 

§ 5. An order traceable among the various documentary 

witnesses. 

Amid the variations of dififerent witnesses a certain order 
seems traceable. It is true that we must not speak of a pure 
Alexandrine, or of a pure Byzantine text, as facts. Th^re is 
no extant MS. exhibiting to us either one or the other. But 
this is a convenient, and not necessarily misleading, mode of 
describing the tendencies of the two main groups of wit- 
nesses ; the normal types of which, as we contend, represent 
respectively an early and a late stage of one and the same text. 
The links between the normal types may be in some measure 
supplied by examples in which we see Alexandrine and 
Byzantine readings mixed in various degrees. The manu- 
scripts in which this phenomenon occurs most markedly are 
of the fifth and sixth centuries. After the eighth century 
only a few copies here and there present Alexandrine read- 
ings. From this we might infer that during this period the 
text was undergoing a gradual transition. This hypothesis 
is confirmed by other evidence. In quotations by S. Chry- 
sostom (fourth century) we find readings which agree with 
the Cod. Brixianus {/), and with the Gothic version, but 
which are not known to Origen, and do not agree with the 
earliest versions. This points to the late third or early 
fourth century as the period when the text was chiefly 
modified. We shall see presently good reason for thinking 
just this period to have been the most important in the 
history of the Greek text. (See Westcott and FLott!^ IxsSxcA. 
§§188-198; Smith's Dict.Bib.,ail/l:i^^^'l^^X.;^,^^^X^^ 
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Thus then, by the mutual comparison of ecclesiastical 
writers of various dates, with the versions, whose dates we 
also know, and the earliest transcribed MSS., we believe that 
we are able to show that a certain change passed over the 
text; because the whole set of phenomena are only ex- 
plicable on the supposition that the so-called Alexandrine 
type of text is the earlier one and the Byzantine the later, 
not on the contrary supposition. These are the grounds on 
which the Peshito is adjudged to be posterior to the Cure- 
tonian Syriac, and this latter version to be of the earliest 
possible date ; which confirm the otherwise highly probable 
antiquity of the Memphitic and Thebaic ; and on which such 
cursives as i and 33 are quoted as of higher authority than 
many uncials. 



CHAPTER VIL 

HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

In our endeavour thus to discover in what documents the 
true text of the New Testament is most probably contained, 
we have reached this stage of the investigation. We find 
that the documentary evidence may be roughly classified into 
three groups : one of which however, the (so-called) Western, 
is allowed to have no claim to represent faithfully the original 
text by reason of certain extraordinary features which dis- 
figure it. As regards the other two, the earliest corroborative 
evidence that can be gathered from patristic writings and the 
oldest versions, is in favour of the priority of that which is 
commonly called the Alexandrine*. At the same time the 
text of the other, or Constantinopolitan, group was in exist- 
ence before the end of the fourth century. Let us call these 
for convenience' sake the A-text and C-text respectively. 
Those who maintain that the C-text is most akin to the 
original autographs are bound to face two grave difficulties. 
First, they must explain (or explain away) the apparent 
weight of evidence on the opposite side, and how it comes 
to pass that while the earliest existing MSS. are of the A-type, 
and the earliest versions were apparently made from MSS. 
of the A-type, and the earliest writers seem to have used 
MSS. of the same character, there is next to no similar 
evidence producible for the C-group. Secondly, they are 

* It is evident that this word is used in the nvoi^ vciOcd^^ ^«2c^R.^'^^R^. 
exactly in Dr, Hort*s. (See above, i^. *I «)^ 
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bound to explain the development on some reasonable 
principles of the A-group out of the C-group, which on their 
hypothesis is the original and the earlier. 

Conversely, those who hold that the A-text is the nearest 
to the original must show how the C-text arose out of MSS. 
of the other group. There have been two diflferent theories 
propounded to account for the relation of the C-group to 
the A-group. Some critics have assumed that authoritative 
recensions, i. e. revisions, took place, whereby the text was 
definitely modified. Others have thought that the known 
tendencies of scribes in copying, accentuated and exaggerated 
by the peculiar conditions of the Church in the early fourth 
century, are sufficient to account for the phenomena. Hug 
at the beginning of this century thought he had discovered 
evidence of several diflferent revisions. Resting his hypothesis 
on a mistaken interpretation of two passages in S. Jerome 
which speak of Lucian and Hesychius having laboured at 
the text of the Scriptures, and of certain copies called after 
their names, he thought that Hesychius gave a recension in 
Egypt, Lucian in Asia, and Origen in Palestine, all based 
upon the uncorrected and much-interpolated text current 
about the middle of the third century, to which he gave the 
name of koivt) eKboa-is, Dr. Hort too, in his Introduction, lajrs 
great stress upon a theory of recensions : in fact, it is an 
essential point in his system. He believes that within the 
Patriarchate of Antioch, at some time between 250 and 350 
A.D., there was an authoritative revision of the Greek Text, 
which revision served as a standard for a similar authoritative 
revision of the Syriac Text, but was itself again subjected to 
a second authoritative revision carrying out more completely 
the purposes of the first (Westcott and Hort, Introd. p. 137), 
so that the later Greek Text, whether we call it Syrian, or 
Constantinopolitan, or Byzantine^ is practically the result of 
3 double revision of the earlier Tex\S'. >w\3SL<fc ^^ '^^^coXsi 
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(for this is Dr. Hort's meaning) is the result of a single 
revision of the earlier text, of which the Curetonian is the 
sole Syriac survivor. Dr. Hort's reasoning seems to lead 
convincingly up to his conclusions, as we read it. But the 
total absence of any evidence, other than inferential, for 
these revisions is a serious difficulty in the way of accepting 
this theory. We know about S. Jerome's revision in the 
case of the Latin texts, how the prejudice in favour of familiar 
readings forced him to be much more conservative in his 
revision than he desired : and then how long it was before 
his revision displaced the old texts (see above, p. 52). In 
the case of the Syriac Text the absence of early Syriac litera- 
ture might cut off this ground of objection : but it is very 
difficult to conceive that a thorough-going and double re- 
vision of the Greek Text deliberately performed, and author- 
ized, should have taken place without leaving any trace of 
mention behind in any writing of the period. We should 
hardly gather from what we do read that the laity were so 
submissive, or the ecclesiastical hand so powerful at that 
period, as that an authoritative change in the character of 
the text of the Scriptures would be likely to be introduced, 
if not unchallenged, at least unrecorded. 

The other alternative seems to be that the C-text grew out 
of the A-text through the influence of the ordinary laws of 
transcriptional error, operating in this instance on an un- 
usually large scale and under certain peculiar conditions. 

Perhaps the most important event in the whole political 
history of the Church has been the formal recognition of 
Christianity by Constantine in the early part of this century 
(Edict of Milan, 313 a.d.), followed up by his favour to it, 
and ultimate adoption of it. Now let us try to imagine the 
probable effect upon a state of society, whose religious con- 
victions were of the weakest conceivable kind, when a. Co^xsa. . 
of religion was placed before it, lecomxxi^TAfc^ ^^Sa. "5^ *^»si 
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influence that attaches to the court of an absolute Emperor ; 
and that, in the new capital, Constantinople, which had no 
time-honoured associations of its own, like those of pagan 
Rome, powerful to hold men captive to the old religions. 
Hitherto the profession of Christianity had involved an almost 
certain risk of persecution, perhaps of martjrrdon^. New it 
became fashionable to be a Christian ; and there are multi- 
tudes in every age with whom such a motive is quite sufficient. 
The ranks of the Christians would be rapidly recruited : and 
one consequence of this, and of the legalization of public 
Christian worship, would be a considerable and sudden de- 
mand for copies of the Christian Scriptures. On the other 
hand, the difficulty of supplying the demand was enhanced 
by the wholesale destruction of the books during the perse- 
cutions of Diocletian (accession 284, abdication 305 a.d.). 
Now, bearing in mind what were the conditions of the case ; 
that a book, marked by a certain ruggedness of style, dis- 
figured (as it would be called) by provincialisms in spelling 
and grammar, containing sometimes apparently discrepant 
accounts of the same transactions, had to be suddenly and 
rapidly multiplied for the public and private uses of a fashion- 
able capital, and that by mere professional copyists; we 
might reasonably expect to find just what we do find to have 
happened from some cause or other. We find a tendency 
to soften down and pare away those provmcialisms and 
roughnesses, and to alter or supply words where one passage 
seems at variance with another. There was no sudden 
change. The tendency exerted itself very gradually, and 
often no doubt quite unconsciously. A scribe accustomed 
to a particular mode of spelling, for instance, or to a par- 
ticular grammatical construction, would use it mechanically ; 
or a form of words familiar by repetition might easily be 
suggested and transcribed quite unintentionally in a different 
Passage, in which some similar words, 01 p^i\«c^^ ot\>j ^cycR& 
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one leading word, occurred. In later times such alteration 
was intentional, as is shown by the correction throughout, at 
the cost of immense trouble, of such codices as B, or the 
Cod. Claromontanus, from the Alexandrine readings to the 
more classical forms of the later MSS. 

It is no less easy to account for the existence of so many 
• more MSS. of the Byzantine than of the Alexandrine type. 
Of course for a time the old centres of multiplication of 
copies, Alexandria, Antioch, and Caesarea, remained in acti* 
vity as well as Constantinople ; and thus, from the comparison 
and correction of one copy by another, all sorts of mixed 
readings might easily get into circulation. But after the 
Mohammedan conquest of Egypt and Syria (633-639 a*d.), 
Constantinople remained the centre of Eastern Christianity 
for eight hundred years, until its capture in 1453; during 
which time the influences spoken of above would continue 
to operate with greater or less force, until, by the continual 
imperceptible accumulation of small changes, often without 
any distinct conscious intention, the majority of copies in 
circulation, though with many individual peculiarities, would 
exhibit a family likeness of their own, gradually more and 
more divergent from the ancient Alexandrine type. 

Thus, possibly, without having recourse to any supposed 
revisions of the text, the phenomena exhibited by the extant 
MSS. may be fully accounted for. 

The relation thus shown to exist between the early Alex- 
andrine type and the later Byzantine type of text is the justi- 
fication of the remark at the end of Chapter I, which at first 
sight seems startling ; namely, that we are warranted in re- 
fusing any authority to the Textus Receptus as such. We 
are now more prepared to accept a text formed upon those 
documents, MSS., Versions, and Patristic writings, which 
we have seen contain the earliest type of text : we do xvcA. 
look for unanimity in the documenfcs iioxa \^\v\Oa^^ ^^^t^^^^ 
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to elicit the true text: we do not expect to find the true text 
complete in any single MS., or even anj set of MSS. All 
the different sources of evidence have to be laid under con- 
tribution. Yet no one need be afraid that any uncertainty 
is thereby introduced into the sacred text, or the slightest 
doubt thrown upon any single doctrine whatsoever. The 
same investigations which justify this course of proceeding * 
indicate clearly enough the proper mode of handling the 
materials placed before us. The result being that, except in 
a very few places, critical editors would be found to give 
practically the same text ; and those few places would be of 
no real dogmatic significance. The truth is, that no doctrine 
of Christianity is founded on isolated passages of the Bible. 
To argue as if it were so would indicate entire misapprehen- 
sion of the grounds of our faith. 

Moreover, if these principles of dealing with the text seem 
to take away something with one hand, they give back some- 
thing at least as valuable with the other. The same method 
which expunges the passage concerning the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses, and denies the reputed atUkorship of the Pericope 
AdulUrcB^ establishes, at any rate, the canomafy of this passage, 
and places beyond all reasonable doubt the authenticity of 
S. Luke xxiL 43, 44. The often-quoted words of Bentley 
are as true now as when he wrote them : ' Make your thirty 
thousand (various readings) as many more, if numbers of 
copies can ever reach that sum : all the better to a knowing 
and serious reader, who is thereby more richly furnished to 
select what he sees genuine. But even put them into the 
hands of a knave or a fool, and yet, with the most sinistrous 
and absurd choice, he shall not extinguish the light of any 
one chapter, nor so disguise Christianity but that every 
feature of it will still be the same.' 

These considerations too seem to dispose of one argument 
tbat has been brought against those entice ^\iO X^idXL xx'^xi 
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the authority of the few and oldest MSS. It has been said 
that on their principles the Truth of Scripture has run a very 
narrow risk of being lost for ever to mankind ; for Cod. B has 
lain till now more than half concealed in the Vatican ; and 
Cod. N had found its way into a waste paper basket, when it 
was rescued by Tischendorf And the critic proceeds, • We 
incline to believe that the Author of Scripture hath not by 
any means shown Himself so unmindful of the safety of the 
Deposit as these learned persons imagine.' Surely there is 
a confusion here between the Deposit and the outer covering 
in which the Deposit has been handed down. Unless it can 
be pointed out that the fulness of any single doctrine is im- 
paired by accepting the one text rather than the other, 
surely we shall be right in maintaining that the true lesson 
to be learned is that God has been wonderfully careful of the 
Deposit — the Sacred Truth — the substance of His revelation, 
which is not impaired, amid the manifold variety of readings : 
while at the same time He has not been so careful of the 
casket, the bare letter, in which the jewel has been enshrined, 
perhaps for the very purpose of teaching us that the one is 
not of the same eternal consequence as the other. 
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It remains to notice some principles of criticism which 
have guided different critics in their task of deciding between 
the claims of conflicting readings. With regard to their 
value, it must be bome in mind that they are inferences 
rather than axiomatic principles. They are the recorded 
results of the comparison and interrogation of a large mass 
of documents of various kinds. Further, they belong to the 
region of probable evidence. Some of them admit of being 
more widely applied than others, and none of them could 
with safety be applied imiversally. By a well-known con- 
vention the value of such statements may be represented by 
a proper fraction, determined in each case according to the 
observed facts. For instance, let us suppose that the value 
of one of these principles is represented by the fraction |^. 
This means that it may be expected to hold true in seven- 
teen cases out of every twenty ; but then, if rigidly applied, 
it would lead to a wrong result in three cases out of every 
twenty. Hence these canons must be applied with caution, 
and in combination with other evidence. 

The student must above all things beware of supposing 
that there is any possibility of a mere arithmetical adjust- 
ment of the claims of conflicting readings. In estimating the 
probability of a various reading YiaNvcv^ ^yvsrxi \\<3«v 'y^^sssu 
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particular cause, which may vary in diflferent MSS. according 
to the observed idiosyncrasies of the scribe ; and in com- 
paring the different kinds of evidence, external and internal, 
for and against conflicting readings ; apart from the practical 
acquaintance with the work of collating MSS., there must 
always be ample scope for the highest critical acumen, as 
well as for the most highly trained perception of the value 
of evidence. 

It seems almost superfluous to affirm that every element of 
evidence must be allowed its full weight; but it is a principle 
hat must not be forgotten. 

Then, with reference to the External Evidence, such 
canons as the following have been laid down: — 

1. The combined testimony of the earliest MSS. with the 

earliest versions, and quotations in the earliest writers, 
marks an undoubted reading. 

2. In estimating the value of conflicting evidence, great 

weight must be given to the testimony of witnesses 
from localities widely separated from each other. 
Such testimony will outweigh that given by witnesses 
of one class, or coming from one locality, even though 
these may be numerically superior : and it can be 
satisfactorily met only by a counter consensus of 
witnesses from different localities. 

3. It may be laid down generally that mere numerical 

preponderance of witnesses of one kind is of very 
little weight. 

4. The relative weight of the three classes of evidence 

differs for different sorts of errors : therefore there 
can be no mere mechanical determination of the 
Text, by always taking the verdict of two out of the 
three classes, or by any other similar short and easy 
method. 
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5. Disagreement of the ancient authorities often marks the 

existence of a corruption anterior to them. 

6. The ancient reading is generally the reading of the 

more ancient manuscripts. 

Of canons relating to Internal Evidence the following 
are specimens * : — 

I. Brevior lectio pra/erenda verbosiori. This is Griesbach's 
first canon. It may be found, together with his 
others, with its various limitations and corollaries, in 
the Prolegomena to Dean Alford's Greek Testament, 
vol. i. It rests on the well-known tendency of tran- 
scribers, already before alluded to, to include in the 
text all marginal notes, glosses, &c. found in their 
copy; nothing, if possible, being omitted. This 
canon has additional probability in cases where the 
shorter reading is harsher than the other, or elliptical, 
or obscure ; for then there is the possibility of the 
longer reading being an intentional aheration; or 
again, if there is in addition a variation between the 
readings of the codices, either in the phraseology, 
or in the order of words; or again, at the com- 
mencement of passages appointed as Church Lections. 
On the other hand, there are considerations which may 
sometimes cause a preference of the longer reading, 
e. g. if a homoioteleuton may have occurred ; if the 
words omitted might seem to a scribe superfluous, 

• It must be borne in mind that this list is not intended to be 
exhaustive. Every critical editor has laid down his own principles, 
of which it will generally be found that some cover the same ground as 
those of other editors, though differently worded ; others depend upon 
the particular theories of the editor in question himself. The object of 
these pages being to give the beginner a general notion of the subject, 
only a few examples have been selected, of those most widely agreed 
upon, as illustrations of the mode oi dea^^ 'm^>i!ti^ ^N\\«!ks:ft.. 
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harsh, or contrary to a pious belief; or if the shorter 
reading seem to be out of harmony with the writer's 
style, or devoid of meaning. But such considerations 
must be used with great caution. 
Examples of cases for the application of this canon 
have been given at pp. 79-81. See also the remarks 
on p. 20. 
2. Proclivi lectioni prcBstat ardua. This was first laid down 
by Bengel. It depends upon the tendency of tran- 
scribers to alter (in perfect good faith, and fanc3ring 
that they were doing a good work) something they 
did not understand into something which they did. 
It is of very wide application, but requires great cir- 
cumspection in its use, for it may easily be over- 
pressed. Among leciiones ardticB will be included 
some cases of solecism or unusual readings, rare or 
irregular usages of words, hebraisms, substitutions of 
less definite for more definite expressions (but here 
great caution is needed), cases of want of connexion, 
&c. This principle renders diKcuoavvriv for €X€T]fio(rvvrjv 

(S. Matt. vi. l), and dfiaprrifiaros for Kpi<r€G>s (S. Mark 

iii. 29), the more probable reading. It is an argu- 
ment for those who would insert 6 Geop (Rom. viii. 
28); though in this case the diplomatic evidence on 
the other side is too strong. 
Griesbach laid down a maxim which would be covered 
by this one ; prceferatur aliis lectio cut subest sensus ap- 
parenter/alsuSf qui vero re penitus examinata verus esse 
deprehenditur. An illustration of this may be taken 
from Tregelles' Printed Text, pp. 203, 204. In the 

text, I Cor. xi. 29, 6 ya/i ia-dlav mi ttlvodp (ava^iois) Kpifia 
fovTci iadiei Koi iripei fi^ biaKplvoov to (rco/bia, the WOrd 

ava^im is wanting in the best authorities; and its 
absence may at first sight cause 2u\\X\\fe ^v^oiltY^^ 
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long as the wrong impression remains upon one's 
mind, caused by the mistranslation in the English 
Version of the negative firf as if it were ol. Translate 
this accurately, and the difificulty vanishes : * He that 
eateth and drinketh eateth and drinketh judgment to him-- 
self if he do not distinguish the Body* The clause \ir\ 
diaKpivtou t6 a-S)fM belongs to the words 6 ca-diav Koi 
mvcav, and is placed last for emphasis' sake. The rov 
Kvpiov of the Textus Receptus is also wanting in the 
best authorities, but its absence can cause no dififi- 
culty, inasmuch as the word a^fia has occurred just 
before in connexion with rod Kvpiov (ver. 27), and can 
therefore have but one meaning. ava^l<os might have 
crept into the text from a marginal gloss intended to 
connect the /bn) duucpluoiv t6 a-ayfia of ver. 29 with the 

dva^ioas of ver. 27. 

3. That reading is to be preferred which will explain the 
origin of the variations, (Tisch. Prol. pp. 53, 63, 8 th ed.) 
A good illustration of this is given in Smith's Diet, of 
the Bible, quoted from Tischendorf, though brought 
forward by him to illustrate a different principle. 
'The common reading in Mark ii. 22 is 6 oXvos f^x"" 
rai Koi ol dtrKoi diroXovvraij which is perfectly simple in 
itself, and the undoubted reading in the parallel pas- 
sage of S, Matthew. But here there are great varia- 
tions. One important MS. (L) reads 6 olvos Ux^lrai 
Koi. oi daKoi: another (D with It.^) 6 ohos Koi da-Kol 
dnoXovvTcu : another (B) 6 olvos dnoWvTai Koi oi dtTKoL 

Here, if we bear in mind the reading in S. Matthew, 
it is morally certain that the text of B is correct. This 
may have been changed into the common text, but 

* This ( Versio) Itala means what has been called by us the Vetus 
Latina. Five of the best Codd. of iVvVs N«^\ati ^^^ xa. "On^^ n-ksv^Snrpc^. 
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cannot have arisen out of it.* This principle supplies 
an argument for adopting ts as the trae reading 
(i Tim. iii. i6); since both ec and o can more 
easily have been derived from DC, than either DC 
and o from ec, or oc and ec from o. 
Closely connected with this is another principle laid down 
by Tischendorf, that a reading which savours of being 
an intentional correction is to he suspected^ notwithstand^ 
ing that it may he supported by a majority of the wit- 
nesses of one class. For, in such a case, inspection of 
the true reading will suggest the mode in which the 
correction wa^ applied. One of Tischendorf s ex- 
amples is iiToirjaev in S. Matthew xxv. i6, which he 
considers the true reading for €K€pdrjcr€v. TregeUes, 
on the other hand, and Westcott and Hort think 
that the diplomatic evidence for iKcpbrja-ev is too 
weighty to be set aside. (Treg. Gk. Test in loc. ; 
Diet, of Bible, vol. ii. p. 530 ; Tisch. Proleg. pp. 53, 
56, 8th ed.) 

4. In parallel passages^ whether quotations from the Old 

Testament, or different narratives of the same event, 
that reading is prima facie to he preferred which gives 
a verbal dissidence^ rather than a verbally concordant 
reading. Instances of this principle have been already 
given (pp. 21, 77, 80-82, &c.) The principle rests 
on the well-attested tendency of the transcribers to 
bring passages into harmony with one another. It is 
discussed, with its cautions and limitations, in Tisch. 
Proleg. pp. 60-63 {8th ed.) 

5. Those readings are to he retained which are character- 

istic either of the Hellenistic idiom^ or of the sfyU of 
the New Testament writers. This principle looks to 
the cases of unclassical idioms, unusual modes of 
spelling, and other irreguWvlVes. Cjx^^x. c^>aJkiw v^ 
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needed in applying it, for it is almost as possible that 
a scribe should alter the reading before him to a 
form of expression characteristic of his author, as 
that he should do the opposite. (See the remarks 
on p. 5.) 
A special feature in the new system of Textual Criticism 
of Drs. Westcott and Hort is the place they assign to these 
Canons, and their mode of using them. They have com- 
monly been employed, according as the case demanded, in 
determining separately and successively the probably true 
reading among the variants of each passage in the text as 
it was presented. According to Drs. Westcott and Hort, 
the determination for each passage is part of a complicated 
and connected process of reasoning. To explain fully 
what this process is would be to transcribe §§ 24-84 of 
their Introduction ; but in bare outline it may be described 
as follows. The first step is to ascertain, as far as possible, 
the genealogy, i.e. the mutual relations to each other, of 
the various documents which contain the text under con- 
sideration. This will point to certain classes or groups of 
documents within which the true type of the text may be 
looked for. Thus the amount of variation to which the 
critic's attention need be confined becomes reduced. Such 
evidence will be partly external, partly internal. A further 
test is found in the * Internal Evidence of Groups of Docu- 
ments,' (or * of single documents,' if the number of documents 
is small). By this is meant the presumption which a careful 
continuous analysis and classification of the readings of 
a connected group of MSS. affords, as compared with the 
readings of other groups, that that ^roup contains within 
itself the true type of text. If these two methods corroborate 
each other, the presumption in favour of their combined 
conclusion is very strong. 
But there are yet other coivsidei^iVxcyfts* \3\i\j^ ^<5?^^^'^ 
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used to test the result, viz. the two kinds of * Internal Evi- 
dence of Readings.' These are designated by Dr. Hort, 
(i) 'Intrinsic probability/ and (2) 'Transcriptional prob- 
ability.' When there are more various readings than one 
in a given passage, of course all buK)ne must be erroneous : 
and we have two distinct sets of direct considerations to 
assist us in detecting the true one from the rest, viz. (i) 
Which was the author likely to have written ? That read- 
ing which we think must have been his words, taking a 
comprehensive view of his style, general teaching, the drift 
of the context, and so on, would be said to have * intrinsic 
probability.' (2) What were the copyists, who somehow or 
other must have produced the erroneous readings, likely to 
have had before them? That reading which seems to us 
most likely to have been changed into the several various 
readings, consistently with the known tendencies and habits 
of scribes, would be said to have ' transcriptional probability.* 
Canons 2 and 5 (above) would be connected with intrinsic, 
Canons i, 3 and 4 with transcriptional, probability. Used 
thus, as subordinate parts of a connected system, these canons 
attain a higher value, than if applied independently to the 
determination of an isolated reading. 



APPENDIX B. 

CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF SOME DISPUTED PASSAGES. 

We now propose to review the evidence for and against 
a few readings of passages, respecting which there has been 
some important difference of opinion.. Some have been 
already noticed incidentally. It will be convenient to arrange 
the evidence for and against them under the four heads 
separately, of Greek MSS., Versions, Fathers, and Subjective 
Considerations. 

(1) The first text we will discuss shall be the famous one 
of the Heavenly Witnesses (i S. John v. 7, 8). Are the 

words €v r^ ovpav^ 6 Udrripy o Aoyo?, koi t6 ayiov Uvevfia* Koi oirrot 
01 Tptls €v €i(n., Koi Tpfls elaiv oi fAaprvpovvrts ^ TJ yj genuine, 

or not ? 

I. The evidence in favour of them is as follows : — 

1. Cod. Montfortianus (XVI), at Dublin ; Cod. Otto- 

bonianus (XV), in the Vatican Library ; a mar- 
ginal note by a seventeenth-century hand in MS. 
No. 173 ; and Cod. Ravianus, which is simply a 
transcript of the printed Complutensian edition. 

2. w, r of the Vetus Latina, cav. ioL and many late 

MSS. of the Vulgate ; (in the earlier of these 
authorities the order of verses 7 and 8 is in- 
verted) ; some apparently, but few, Armenian 
MSS. ; a few receivX SV^notac* 
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3. Some African Latin Fathers, viz. Vigilius and Ful- 
gentius, of the fifth century, are the earliest who 
quote the verses, here too in inverted order ; and 
the Profession of Faith presented by Eugenius, 
Bp. of Carthage, to Hunneric, King of the Vandals, 
was an official document containing them. The 
passages quoted from Tertullian » and Cyprian ^ 
in their favour need mean no more than that these 
writers interpreted the three earthly witnesses as 
having reference to the three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

II. The evidence against the passage is : — 

1. It is omitted in every Greek MS. and Lectionary 

prior to the fifteenth century. 

2. It is omitted in every version of critical value 

except the Latin ; for its occurrence in good 
copies of the Armenian is very doubtful: and, 
as to the Latin, all but m and r of the Vetus 
Latina omit it ; so do the best of S. Jerome's 
revision ; so do the best of Alcuin's revision. 

3. No Greek Father quotes the passage, even in the 

numerous arguments on the Mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity, where its value would have been 
immense. 

4. The numerous variations of text, amounting to 

twelve or more in so short a compass, and the 
variation in the order of the verses above men- 
tioned, are by themselves enough to throw sus- 
picion on the passage. 
The conclusion from this evidence must be that the text 

* Adv, Prax. 35 ; de Pudic. 21. 
* De Eccles. unit. 5 ; Ep. (73) ad 3^>>«^«iX^^Ts^. 
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has not a shadow of a claim to authenticity <^ or genuineness. 
The scanty evidence in its favour is all Latin, and seems to 
proceed from Africa ; we may almost say from one province 
in Africa, viz. Byzacene, where Vigilius and Fulgentius were 
bishops. Thence it gradually spread. 

(2) Our next instance shall be S. John vii. 8. The T. R. 

reads eya> ot!l7ra> ava^<uva dg Trjv iofyrrfv Tovrriv, 

I. Evidence for oihra : — 

1. B, L, T, and eleven secondary uncials, with all 

the cursives but three. 

2. (Vet. L2X.)/,g, q\ (Vulg.) some codd., not the 

best; Syrr.d P. H (text and marg.). J ; Theb. ; 
Goth. 

3. Basil. 

II. Evidence for ovk : — 

1. t<, D, K, M, n, and three good cursives. 

2. (Vet. Lat.) a, 3, r, ^, fP, I {sec. man) ; (Vulg.) best 

codd. ; Syr.d C ; Memph. ; Arm. ; M\h. 

3. Porphyry (in S. Jerome) ; Jer. ; Epiph. ; Chrys. ; 

Cyril ; all expressly. 

4. This is undoubtedly at first sight the more difiicult 

reading : therefore, inasmuch as it does give a 
satisfactory sense when carefully weighed, this 
is in its favour. 

• Following Archbishop Trench (Select Glossary, p. 15; see also 
Blunt's Theological Dictionary, art. * Authenticity *) we have used the 
word * authentic ' as implying that a given writing proceeded from the 
pen of the writer to whom it is ascribed ; 'genuine,* as implying that it 
is a veracious, incorruptf record. Hence a canonical and inspired writ- 
ing may ht genuine without being authentic ^ as the * Pericope Adulterae,' 
or perhaps the Epistle to the Hebrews. Some writers interchange these 
meanings ; hence the student must be on his guard when he meets with 
them. 

d The Letters after Syrr. stand for * Peshito,* * HaickajBL^' ' ^'ec^^saSsss^ 
and ' Cwretonmif* respectively. 
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We have then the best early, widespread, diplomatic evi- 
dence in favour of ovk. This and the express Patristic 
testimony, backed up by the consideration under No. 4, 
give ample grounds for adopting this reading instead of 

(3) The next passage for discussion shall be one which 
presents several considerable difficulties (S. John vii. 53 — 
viii. ; 11), the narrative of the Woman taken in Adultery. 
The evidence is as follows. 

I. Against the passage : — 

1 . t<, (A), B, (C), T, (L), X, (A), 33, andabout 60 cursives 

omit it. (A, C are deficient in this place, but the 
hiatus is not large enough to have contained the 
passage. L leaves a small gap ; as also does A, 
the scribe of which began to write the first words 
of ch. viii. 12 consecutively after ch. vii. 52, and 
then erased them.) 

E, M, A, S, n, and 58 cursives have the passage, 
but with an asterisk or obelus to the whole or 
part of it in the margin. 

Eleven cursives place the passage at the end of 
the Gospel; four others place a part of the 
passage there ; one inserts it after vii. 36 ; while 
the four cognate MSS. mentioned on p. 14 place 
it after S. Luke xxi. 

In the Lectionaries it is always assigned to the 
festival of one of the less important Saints 
Theodora, Pelagia or Euphemia. 

2. (Vet. Lat.) a, 3«,/, /*, ^; Syrr. C, P, H; Theb. 

Memph. (oldest codd.); Goth.; Arm. (oldest 
codd.) omit the passage. 
3^ It is nearly certain, either because they do not allude 
to the passage where iVve sub^tcl^mo^X-d^xaaxids 
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it, or because their commentaries go on con- 
secutively and yet pass over this section, that 
Origen, Tertullian, Chrysostom, Cyril Alex., 
Theodore Mops., Theophylact, and other writers 
were ignorant of it. 
4. (a) The authorities which give the passage present 
great variations of reading ; which is gener- 
ally suspicious. 
{0) The style is unlike S. John's. There are 
words and expressions which do not occur 
anywhere else in his writings ; while on the 
other hand his special peculiarities of style 
do not appear in this piece of narrative. 
(7) It gratuitously breaks into the middle of a 
narrative, which runs on continuously but 
for this interposition. 
II. On the other hand : — 

1. D Ijas it, but in a somewhat different form. F, G, 

H, K, U, r, and more than 300 cursives, have 
it. The gaps in L, A, betray some doubt on the 
scribes' part. 

2. (Vet. Lat.) d*, r, e,ff^fg,j\ I (mg.); Vulgate, even 

the best codd. ; -^th. ; Syr. J, &c. have it. 

3. The earliest writing in which the passage is recog- 

nised is the Apostolic Constitutions. S. Jerome 
testifies that it was found in many Greek and 
Latin codices ; and S. Augustine defends it : 
S. Ambrose alludes to it. 
Scrivener (Introduction, p. 610), allows that * on all intelli- 
gent principles of mere criticism the passage must needs be 
abandoned.' That is to say, w^e cannot allow it to be 
S. John's writing. The style and contents, indeed, in both 
of which it is utterly different from any of the narratives oC 
the apocijphal gospels, convey an \tie^vs>'C^^ K^Bl^x^'sj^csvv ^ 
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genuineness ; and it is probable that we have a piece of 
apostolic narrative, upon which the consent of the universal 
Church has set the seal of canonicity. But it would be more 
satisfactory to separate it from its present context, and place 
it by itself as an appendix to the Gospel, as is done by 
Westcott and Hort ; or at least print it in different type from 
the rest, to draw attention to the peculiar footing on which it 
stands ; or place it in brackets, as the New Testament Revisers 
have done. Nicholson in his work on * the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews * adopts it as one of the Fragments of that 
ancient, long-lost document, being 'probably identical in 
substance at least with the narrative mentioned by Eusebius' 
(as contained in the Gospel according to the Hebrews). 

(4) I Tim. iii. i6: e^oy i(t)avepa>drj iv aapKi is the reading 
of the Textus Receptus. For eeos there are various readings, 
hs and o. 

It is convenient to summarize the evidence here, first for 
a relative, and secondly for OfSs; then finally to decide 
between ts and 5, 

I. Testimony for a relative : — 

1. N*, A*?e, C*,F, G, 17, 73, 181 have 5s; D* reads 

o. (B is defective here.) 

2. Vet. Lat., Vulg. ; Syrr. P. and H. (text and mg.) ; 

Memph., Theb. ; Goth. ; -^th. ; Arm. ; and the 
Vatican Arabic MS. 

3. The testimony of the Patristic writers needs sift- 

ing. The passages which have been cited from 
S. Ignatius and Hippolytus as favouring the 

• There is a difference of opinion as to the testimony of the original 
scribe of A. Dr. Tregelles, in his edition of this part of the Greek Tes- 
tament (published in 1870), and now Westcott and Hort, believe dsto 
have been the original reading. Dr. Scrivener, on the other hand, is in 

favour ofec (OeSs) (see his Introduction, p. 6^8, mtk an elaborate note). 

^ustrioQs names are arrayed on both sides. 
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reading echs are too vague to draw any con- 
clusion from. The words of S. Ignatius are 

(Ad Kphes. 19) Qtov dvOptamvas (pavepovfxtvov, 
those of HippolytUS are Oebs iv aafian €<pav€p&6ri ; 

but it is evident that these may be only statements 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation, which is in- 
volved in the verse under discussion, without 
being intended for express allusions to the verse. 
We must further set on one side those citations, 
which have been made, some in support of one, 
some of the other reading, but which, though 
they manifestly refer to the passage in question, 
are paraphrastic, and might follow naturally 
enough from either reading ; since the mystery 
of God manifest in the flesh in the Person of 
Jesus Christ is unmistakeably expressed in both 
readings, though more clearly in one than in 
the other. Such quotations as Barnabas (Ep. 

12), 'liyo-ovff ovx 6 vibs dvOpoanov aXX' 6 vi6s rov Qeov 
fviT<o Koi iv aapKi (fiavepooBeLs, with TheodotUS, Ep. 

ad Diogn., and Origen, (the passages out of 
whose writings are given in Alford's Greek 
Testament at length), are thought to favour 05. 
Chrysostom may be quoted apparently on both 
sides. 
The authorities which certainly favour the relative 
are Cyril of Alexandria f, Epiphanius, Theodore 
Mops., the Latin translator of Origen, Jerome, 
Hilary, and Augustine, with all the Latin Fathers. 
It may be added, as contributing a certain 
weight to the evidence on this side, that the 
text is not quoted by writers, as S. Cyprian for . 
instance, in arguments where the word e€<i«^ 

* Sec the lemaiVs on v« ^^* 
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SQspidon. It is a little singular that the earliest evidence in 
its lavotir seems to point to Africa as its origin ; as if there 
were perhaps some tradition afloat there, which took the 
form of a marginal gloss, and thence crept into the text. 
The weight of the earliest evidence is too strongly adverse 
to warrant our retaining the passage in the text. 



(6) S. Luke XxiL 43, 44 : «^^ ^ avn^ oyycXof oat evpofov 
iwurxyav aurov. koi y€p6fi€wos er aymvlf cicrepnrrcpov wpotnfvxtTO. 
Ktu eyewero 6 ilipos aurov axrei Bpo/tfioi atfiaros KoraPaimmros ere r^ 

yfjv. These two verses have been called in question; but 
without sufficient reason, as will be seen from the following 
statement of the evidence. 

I. Evidence against the passage : — 

I. «»?, A, B, R, T, 124. 

1 3 has o<f>0Ti de {prima manu) ; the remainder added 
sec, man. 

Cs i3> 69, 124, and all known Evangelistaria, 
have the passage inserted after S. Matt. xxvi. 39. 

E, S, V, r, A, n, and others, including nine cur- 
sives, place an obelus or asterisk against it 

3. /\ Memph. (ten codd.), Thebaic (some), and some 
Armenian, omit 

3. Cyril Alex, does not notice the verses in his 
Homilies on the Gospel of S. Luke ; nor does 
S. Athanasius quote them, where it would have 
been natural for him to do so. Hilary testifies 
that the passage is wanting in very many Greek 
and Latin codices ; S. Jerome, that it is foimd in 
some. 

II. Testimony for the passage : — 

I I. s* «><i ^ D, r, G, H, E., 1., &c,, ^d x«aily all 
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cursives. A has the Ammonian section which 
belongs to the passage marked in the margin * ; 
though the verses are wanting in the text. 

2. All the codices of the Vet. Lat. but /; Vulg. ; 

Syrr. C, P, H, and J ; Thebaic (some) ; Memph. 
(some); Arm. 

3. Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Dionysius 

Alex, very clearly refer to it; as do Hilary, 
Jerome, and Augustine, and numerous other 
writers, early and late. 

Thus there is very full and early evidence in favour of the 
passage ; in fact, the only very strong argument against it is 
its omission by B; and with this may be contrasted its 
presence in K. 

The insertion of the verses in S. Matthew's Gospel by 
the Evangelistaria and the four above-named MSS. points 
to what is probably the true cause of the omission here. 
The verses were regularly read after S. Matt xxvi. 39 in 
the Lection for Holy Thursday, and as regularly omitted 
in their proper sequence in the Lection for Tuesday after 
Sexagesima. In MSS. then prepared for ecclesiastical use 
(vid. pp.22, 23), sometimes they would be inserted in their 
ecclesiastical place, sometimes a marginal note would direct 
their omission in one place and insertion in another. It 
is easy to see how such ^Lectionary practice' might be the 
source of error. 

On the whole, there is no reasonable doubt, at all events, 
upon the canonicity of the passage. Westcott and Hort 
consider it an interpolation, probably of Western origin, 
containing matter apparently derived from external sources. 

» Westcott and Hort however (Notes, p. 65) think that this merely 
shows the biblical text and the Eusebian notation to have he.e.\i.l^«sv 
from different sources. 
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(7) S. Matt. xxi. 28-31. The difficulties in connexion 
with this passage do not admit of being stated very shortly. 
There is a question of words in verse 31, viz. whether varepo^, 
or ta-xoTos, the meaning of which would be nearly the same, 
is to be substituted for Trp&ros in the answer of the Chief 
Priests. But this is complicated by a question of the order 
of the narrative ; for some of the authorities transpose the 
answers of the two sons in the parable, placing first the 
answer of the son who professed to do his father's bidding 
but went not, and the answer of the other son second. Thus 
we really have three questions to consider : — 

(a) The order in which the sons are mentioned. 

{0) Which of the two sons did "the Chief Priests intend 

to assert had done his father's bidding ? 
(7) The choice between the three words Trpmrosy varepos, 

or ^a-xoTos, 

And we will take the evidence in the order here indicated, 
(a) To decide, then, the order in which the two sons are 
mentioned we have the following data :— 

I. For the order of the Textus Receptus : — 

1. t<, C, D, L, X, Z, &c., and most of the cursives. 

2. Vet. Lat., Vulg. ; Syrr. C, P, and H. 

3. Origen, Eusebius, Cyril, Chrysostom, Irenseus (/«/.), 

Hilary. 

II. For the converse order, which would make the elder 

son promise to go and then fail : — 

1. B, and seven cursives. 

2. One MS. of theYn\g. {sec. man.); Memph.; Syr. J; 

Arm. ; iE3th. (two codices). 

3. Isidore, John of Damascus, the Pseudo-Athanasius. 

(0) As to the second question. Which of the two sons the 
Chief Priests meant to say Vvad done the father's 
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bidding, we have to notice that all the MSS. and 
versions enumerated above, which reverse the order 
iji which the sons are mentioned, also substitute 
varepos or bevrepoSy or some equivalent word, for 
the irpa>Tos of the Textus Receptus : thus the reply 
of the Chief Priests to our Lord is represented as 
virtually the same in either case. But D, and a 
good many codices both of the Vetus Latina and 
the Vulgate, which agree with the Textus Receptus 
in the order of the sons, have respectively tarxaros 
and novisstmum for npS>Tos; thus transposing the 
connexion. S. Jerome interprets this answer on 
the hypothesis that the Chief Priests knew what 
answer our Lord intended them to give, but pur- 
posely gave a wrong one : at the same time, how- 
ever, he asserts that, * vera exemplaria ' had primum 
and not novissimum for their reading. There is 
only then the witness of D, backed by the partial 
testimony of the Latin versions in favour of this 
answer of the Chief Priests. 
On the whole, then, the evidence for the order of the 
Textus Receptus seems sufficient; and the evi- 
dence for making the Chief Priests recognise the 
obedience of the son, who at first refused but 
afterwards repented, is overwhelming. 

(7) And thus we are helped to an easy solution of the 
third question: namely, that we must adopt the 
reading irparos of the Textus Receptus. 
There are one or two subordinate variations, but not of 
sufficient consequence to demand separate treatment. 

It may be remarked that Dr. Tregelles adopts the reading 
6 varepos Without the previous transposition of the two sons, 
and explains it as equivalent to 6 varepov fi€Ta(i€X.Tv9*Ca\ ^^ 
grammatical possibility of wVi\e\v Tcva.7 vq^\i^ q^^'sSCnss^ns.^* 

1 2 
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(8) Acts XX. 28. There are sz'jc readings here to decide 

between, viz. (l) rw Gm, (2) ro« Kxpimr. (3) Tov Kspuv uu 
Offov. (4) Tov Kvpkoo Sffov. (5) ro« Otov m KapMV. (6) rov 

It will be most convenient to consider them in the reverse 
order to that in which cher are here enumerated. 

In favour of (6) there is : — 

1. Xo MS. ambority. 

2. Syr. P : and Vec Lat. « {/(fsm Cirtsii), 

3. Athanasios (some codices), Origen, TheodcKet. 

This therefore may at once be dismissed as a gloss. 
In favour of (5^ only cursive Xa 47 is quoted. 
In favour of (4). only Na 3, and 95 {sec. mam^y 
In fiivour of (3) : — 

1. C^ H, L« P. and more than one hundred and ten 

cursives. 

2. The Slavonic (TregeEes' Printed Text), but no 

version of critical value. 

3. Theophylact (in one pbce). 

These three variants then may be dismissed as conJLiU 
readings, which reallv onlv testifr to the esRSCence of a doubt 
in early times between the claims of the two remaining 
important readings, Ocov and Ktp«ot-. Between these the 
evidence is so neariv balanced, that the decision cannot be 
absolutelv £nal. 

In favour of (2) we find : — 

I. A, C*, D, E, and about fifteen e3tamined cmsives. 
3. Theb., Memph. ; Syr. H. v.™^-)? Arm.: and(accofd- 

ing to llschendort) d» Roman ^duopic 
3. Irenxus \int^y Lucifer, Apostolic Constitations, 

Athanasius ^one codex), Augustine, Jerome, 

Didymus, Chrysostom ^in a catena), £asebiiis» 

and others. 
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But some of the quotations adduced, as that of Eusebius, 

iTvvriyfuvoi bia Kvpiov ot>s airrbs ikurp&varo r^ Iblt^ aifMTiy are not 

close enough to the text to warrant us in asserting that 
one and not the other reading was intended to be quoted. 
There is a reminiscence of the passage, doubtless, but not 
a verbal quotation. 

On the other hand, in favour of (i) are ranged : — 

1. N, B, about ten cursives, and twelve Lectionaries. 

2. Vulg. ; Syr. H. (text). 

3. Chrysostom (three times), Basil, Cyril Alex, (twice), 

Epiphanius, Ibas, Ambrose, and others. This 
is the only passage that would give Scriptural 
warrant for the remarkable expression of S. Igna- 
tius, €v alyMTi Q€ov (Ad Ephes. i) ; but in oppo- 
sition to this the strong assertion of S. Athanasius 

is alleged, ovbafiov alfia Qeov 8ixa aapKhs irapadedoi- 
KatTiv ai ypa<f)aL 

This is just one of the cases to which the remark of 
Dean Alford, quoted at p. 5, applies with its full force. 
Whichever of the two readings we suppose to have been the 
original, some reason may be supposed for the substitution 
of the other. *H eKKKija-ia (at CKK.) Tov Qeov is a common 
expression of S. Paul ; *H (kk, tov Kvpiov occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament. Again, it is a small argument perhaps, 
but not to be wholly passed over, that while 6 Kvpws occurs 
three times in this speech of S. Paul to the Ephesian Elders, 
it is always with some addition : in two places (verses 24, 
35) it is o Kvpios *lri<rovs; in the third (verse 21) there is 
some little doubt, but the reading is perhaps t6v Kvpiov fjfiS>v 
'irjtrovv {xpioTov). Now when a person is speaking under the 
influence of strong emotion, he commonly uses his own 
natural, that is, his characteristic style: and ixvot^c^N^\^\N&*^fi* M 
very apt to repeat without varialiou \i\^ ex.^x^^^v3tv% vc^^^^ss^ ^ 
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the idea which he desires to impress upon his audience 
first suggested itself. There seems a peculiar tenderness in 
S. Paul's dwelling thus upon the name of his Lord. These 
considerations would rather lead us to look for the familiar 

TrjP (KKkrjaiav rov Qeov, and tO expect that if Kvpiov Were 

S. Paul's word he would have added 'l^o-ov or 'iiyo-ov 

XpiOTOV, 

It may be said on the other side, with some force, that it 
is more likely that the unusual Kvpiov should be altered into 
the familiar eeov, than the reverse, which could only be done 
for theological reasons ; a charge we are always unwilling to 
bring. 

There is weight too in what Tischendorf says ; that, if we 
assume Kvpiov to be the original reading, it is much easier to 
understand the addition of Qeovy and thus get at the origin 
of those mixed readings, than to understand the addition of 
Kvpiov, if Oeov had stood originally in the text. 

Tregelles and Tischendorf both place Kvpiov in the text ; 
Tregelles places Oeov in the margin, as an alternative reading 
strongly supported. The N. T. Revisers place Ofov in their 
text, with Kvpiov in the margin. Westcott and Hort adopt 

eeov. 

(9) Acts xi. 20. We will next discuss a passage, which 

records an interesting fact in the history of the infant 

Church. The question here is between 'EXXiyworaff, which 
is the reading of the Textus Receptus, and^EXXiywis. 

I. For 'EWrjuioTas '. — 

1. B, jy^, Eg, Hj, Lg, Pg, 13, 61, and almost all cursives. 

t<*, which has the strange reading EvayyeXKrrds, 
seems from the termination of that word to 
favour this reading. 

2. No version can be quoted in its support ; but no 

^reat stress can be \a\d on \3tv\^ la^cX., ^vw:fc ^^ 
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versions in general appear not to recognise the 
distinction. 
3. S. Chrysostom, with (Ecumenius and Theophylact, 
in quoting the passage favour this reading ; but as 
their commentaries clearly imply the other read- 
ing, it may be that the text has here been altered 
by the transcribers. 

II. For "EXXjyvas :— 

1. Nc, A, D*, 184. 

2. Syr. P ; Armenian ; and ^parently the -^thiopic 

(Tregelles). 

3. Eusebius and Chrysostom, followed by (Ecumenius 

and Theophylact as indicated above, in his com- 
mentary, e. g. Q^a^ "EXXiyo-ii' cvayycXt^oyrai. 

Taken simply by itself the evidence might seem to be 
in favour of 'EXXi^i/iords : but we cannot help taking into con- 
sideration that this reading, if the words are used in their usual 
acceptation, seems to make nonsense of the passage. There 
is evidently a contrast intended by the writer between the 
'lovSatoi, to whom the other preachers of the Gospel spoke, 
and the persons addressed by these men of Cyprus and Cyrene 
at Antioch. This contrast is heightened by the icat, which is un- 
doubtedly to be inserted after iKakow, But the *EXXi;woTa« were 
Jews ; and the proper antithesis to *EXXj;i/<ot^£ is not *lovSoios 
but *Ej8pa«off. We are inclined therefore with the N. T. 
Revisers to adopt "EXXi^i^as as the true reading. Westcott and 
Hort retain the reading of the T. R. But this seems just one 
of those rare cases where subjective considerations may turn 
the scale against documentary evidence. 

(10) We have reserved for the last place the disputed verses 
at the end of S. Mark's Gospel (c. xvi. 9-20Y '^^^'^ tcssssj^s^ 
analysis and discussion oi tVie ev\AfiiiR.^ Ssv '^^^xj:.^'^ '^i''^ 
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Hort's G. T. (Notes, pp. 28-51) appear to demand a slight 
modification of the opinion we before expressed as to the au- 
thenticity, not as to the genuineness, of this passage. 

That it proceeded from S. Mark's own pen we are now in- 
clined to doubt; yet, like S. John vii. 53 — viii. 11, it seems 
to have an equal claim with the rest of the Gospel upon our 
acceptance as a genuine canonical portion of the sacred record. 

It is impossible in a short space to do justice to the many 
considerations which arise at every turn in this case. Dean 
Burgon has written a volume on these * Last Twelve Verses,' 
wherein he proves that much of the evidence commonly 
arrayed against the verses is simply non-existent ; statements 
having been incautiously copied by one great critic after 
another, which, incredible as it may seem, when examined 
carefully turn out to have no foundation at all, or even in some 
cases to have an exactly opposite bearing to that alleged. He 
will find that much of the adverse Patristic evidence consists 
not, as is represented, of the independent opinions of certain 
Fathers, but of so many almost verbal transcriptions of a pas- 
sage in Eusebius, in which moreover Eusebius is not giving 
his own judgment: while several of the Fathers cited as 
hostile, give in other parts of their works clear evidence in 
favour of the verses. And he will find it shown that the so- 
called proofs from style and phraseology (proofs which for the 
most part proceed upon the extraordinary assumption, that if 
a writer does not use a word or phrase at least twice in the 
course of his writings — however short the writings may be, 
and however inappropriate the word or phrase might be in 
other parts of the writings— it is abhorrent to his style, and a 
sign that the passage in which it occurs is not authentic I), are 
either false, or that they prove a great deal too much. 

For clearness' sake we will first give the evidence commonly 
a//e^ed against th^ passage. 

/. N omit& the passage. The Gospe\ eii^m>iii \<^o&cjwto -^^^^ 
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and S. Luke's Gospel begins at the top of the next column 
as usual, without any mark or note. 

B omits the passage ; but a whole colunm is left blank, as if 
the scribe were aware that something was wanting. 

L breaks off at k<pofiovvro fdp, and in the next column gives 
two alternative endings to the Gospel, as being both tradi- 
tional : the first a short (and certainly apocryphal) form, 
the second being vv. 9-20, as commonly read. 

It is alleged that about thirty cursive MSS. mark the verses in 
question as doubtful, by placing an asterisk against them, 
or a marginal note, or by having a break between w. 8 and 
9, with a note interposed. 

It is said that the passage has no place assigned to it by 
Eusebius among his ' Ammonian * Sections. 

2. k of the Vetus Latina gives the same ending as the first of L 

(above). Syr. H. (mg.) does the same. .^th. (two old 
MSS.) gives nearly the same. Arm. (some old MSS. omit 
the passage altogether ; others give the verses with a new 
heading, after a break). An Arabic Lectionary (ninth 
century) in the Vatican Library omits it. 

3. It is said that Eusebius, Jerome, Gregory of Nyssa, Victor of 

Antioch, Hesychius of Jerusalem, Severus of Antioch, and 
Euthymius, all testify to a doubt thrown upon the verses, or 
to their absence from many codices. 

4. (a) There are, it is said, in this short passage as many as 

twenty-one words and phrases which do not occur 
elsewhere in the Gospel ; e. g. iropct/^/xac, $cdo/juu, dm- 
criou, fjierd ravra, 6 Kvpios (absolutely of Jesus Christ), 
vpdrry aafifidrov, &c. &c. 

(i8) The identification of S. Mary Magdalene, d<J>* ^ itefie- 
^XifKei lirrd Scufioviaj notwithstanding she has been 
mentioned already in this chapter and the last, seems 
to favour the hypothesis of an independent narrative, 
rather than of a continuation by the same writer. 

(7) The introduction of the note of time, rrpoji irpdn-p aafi^drov, 
is so unnecessary, if the narrative were continuous, that 
it looks like the conmiencement of a fresh narrative. 

It is so difficult to divest oneself, of the impression produced 
by this array of arguments, as represented in the works of such 
critics as Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Dr. Davidson, that it 
seems best, before giving the summary of the real evidence on 
both sides, to give here the disproofs of some of t\v<^ ^hs^s^ 
^ points. 
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And first as to the 'about 30 cursives.' When these MSS. 
are referred to, it turns out that their evidence is really in 
favour of and not adverse to the genuineness of the verses. It 
is true they all have a scholion recognising the absence of 
them from some codices : at the same time they all in various 
words in the same scholion testify to their being ' undoubtedly 
genuine,' * part of the text,' found ' in other/ ' in many,' ' in 
the ancient copies,' * in the true Palestinian copy,' or * in the 
approved copies preserved at Jerusalem.' 

Further, Dean Burgon brings forward arguments which 
show that almost certainly the word reXos, which occurs in 
the text of some of these and other MSS. after v. 8, and has 
been taken by many critics to mark the end of the Gospel, is 
merely a trace of the Lectionary system of which we have 
spoken elsewhere, and marks here the end of an important 
ecclesiastical Lection. There is however one MS. (22) in 
which the word rekos occurs twice, viz. after v. 8, and again 
after v. 20 ; and here it seems really to indicate that in some 
authorities the Gospel ended with one verse, and in some with 
the other. 

As to the Fathers above enumerated; Dean Burgon 
shows that the passage which has caused Gregory of Nyssa, 
Severus of Antioch, and Hesychius of Jerusalem to be 
quoted as adverse, comes from a homily or dissertation which 
has been attributed at different times to each of these three 
Fathers. At all events then two of them cannot be quoted. 
But whichever be really the author, the passage is a mere re- 
production of a certain comment of Eusebius, and therefore 
not entitled to claim independent weight ; while, on the other 
hand, in the same homily, the 19th verse is quoted as being 
genuine, showing what was the real opinion of the writer. So 
too S. Jerome and Victor of Antioch are shown, the one to be 
merely tmnshting, the other reproducing, Eusebius' comment : 
3nd S, Jerome not only left tVie tweVv^ Mei^^^mV\%\wsftd 
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Vulgate, but quotes the 9th and 14th verses as genuine. The 
testimony of Euthymius, a twelfth-century commentator, is 
obviously of no account on such a point as this. There remains 
then Eusebius ; and his supposed testimony is of two distinct 
kinds. First, there is the long passage from his Qucesiiones ad 
Martnum, of which the first half only is given in the critical 
Annotations of Tischendorf (8th ed.); but the contents of 
which, if the whole be carfully weighed, will be seen to leave 
the matter at least open, not committing Eusebius to any 
opinion at all about the genuineness of the passage. Else- 
where he quotes v. 9, more than once. Secondly, there is the 
scholion at v. 8 in codd. i, 206, 209, in which occur the words 
ea>ff o^ KOLi Evatfiios 6 UafitjiLKov dKavoviaev. It is not quite dear 
what this means, but, so far as its authority goes, it seems ad- 
verse to the verses. For if it means that he placed in his tables 
(Canons) no section of S. Mark's Gospel after § 233 (the 
number which is commonly set against v. 8), then, inasmuch 
as § 233 belongs to Canon II, (the table of passages common 
to the first three Gospels), § 233 must have consisted of v. 8 
alone, for the remaining verses are not common to the three, 
and in that case it would have been strange if the remaining 
verses, had they existed in his copies, had not been sectionized 
and referred to some of the Tables. Or, if it means that 
Eusebius numbered no sections after § 233, that would be 
curiously contrary to the analogy of his work ; that is, if the 
verses were there. In either case then a presumption is raised 
against his acknowledgment of these verses. It is a fact that 
there are many more codices extant in which the sectionizing 
is carried beyond v. 8, than those in which it stops at that 
point, but it does not follow that this was done by Eusebius. 
When the passage had become established in the text, it 
would be a natural thing to extend the system to it. 

It is impossible in a short compass to do \\3&t\RA v^ "^^ 
inves'dgQ.'don by which Dean Eutgoii ^\%'^o^«^ ^^ "^^ -^^g^- 
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ments against this passage, from the supposed discrepancies 
of its ' style ' and * phraseology ' from that of S. Mark. Of 
all the 'peculiar' words, or usages of words, discovered in the 
passage there is scarcely one of any importance, unless we 
are to expect a dull uniformity of vocabulary and idiom that 
shall allow of absolutely no variety in a Gospel consisting of 
just 678 verses. Some few are suggestive. And there are 
points in the style which, so far from being contrary to S. 
Mark's style, are in harmony with, if not characteristic of, it. 
We now give a summary of the real evidence against and 
for the passage. 

I. Evidence against the verses : — 

I. (k), (B), (L). The leaf of K on which the Gospel 
ends is one of the conjugate leaves, probably a 
' cancel,' written by the scribe of B (see p. 39), 
and the writing of the last column is said to be 
more spread out than commonly in the codex, 
as if to fill up space purposely, otherwise a whole 
column, as in B, would have been blank. Thus 
we arrive at two probabilities, which both tend 
to weaken the at first sight concurrent adverse 
testimony of K and B. (i) The two witnesses 
seem really to resolve themselves into only one ; 
(2) the unusual space after i<t>o^ovvTo yap in both 
suggests that, whatever may have been the reason 
for the non-insertion of the verses, the scribes 
knew that some additional matter was commonly 
found at the end of the Gospel. L is a witness 
to a doubt upon the connexion of the passage 
with the rest of the Gospel ; at the same time it 
is a witness to the existence of the verses as a 
sometimes acknowledged conclusion to the 
Gospel 
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MSS. antecedent to 22 (see Westcott and Hort, 
Notes, p. 30). 

Many MSS. known to Eusebius, which he con- 
sidered the most accurate, many more probably 
known to Jerome, and others mentioned by the 
Scholia ; but no existing MSS., other than K and 
B, without the verses. 

There is the Scholion, whatever weight may be 

given to it — cox o^ EvaiPios 6 na/Li</>iXov tKavdviaev, 

2. k of the Vetus Latina gives the apocryphal con- 

clusion found in L, omitting vv. 9-20 altogether. 
This perhaps implies the voice of the African 
Old Latin. Syr. H. {marg) does the same, 
-^th. (several old MSS.) gives nearly the same, 
followed however continuously by w. 9-20. 
Arm. (some of the best omit the passage ; others 
give it with a new heading after a break). An 
Arabic Lectionary (ninth century) in the Vatican 
Library omits it 

3. The Patristic evidence against the verses after all 

amounts to no more than this, that Eusebius' 
opinion, rather more probably than not, was 
unfavourable. Victor of Antioch does not con- 
tinue his commentary beyond the eighth verse. 
And a good many writers, who might have been 
expected to quote from the verses, do not, as 
(? Cyril Jer.), Tertullian, Cyprian, and others. The 
argument e silentio is of very partial force. 

4. (a) It is difficult to account for so widespread 

omission of them, if they were original. 

(^) The want of literary continuity between vv. 8 
and 9, indicated by the fresh identification of 
Mary Magdalene (a<|> ?^« 4i^%?SKV«vV?K^>x>«xva>»>»>| 
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when she has been already mentioned in v. i ; 
and by the doubled note of time {rpm vp^rs 
aafi^ov) after v. 2 (see above). 

(y) The ' moral discontinuity,' whereby the account 
of the women's visit to the sepulchre leaves 
them before us at v. 8 in a state of unassuaged 
terror. No subsequent incident is mentioned, as 
in the accounts of S. Matthew and S. Luke, to 
indicate their relief or change of feeling; yet 
something, scarcely consistent, is told of Mary 
Magdalene, who was one of the party. 

II. Evidence for the verses : — 

1. (L), (22), with many MSS. antecedent to 22. 
All extant MSS. but those mentioned above. 
MSS. known to Eusebius, and probably to Jerome, 

and to the author of a Scholibn that is found 
repeated in many cursives. 
The verses are found in all the Lectionaries, ap- 
pointed to be read at Eastertide and on Ascension 
Day. 

2. Vet. Lat. ; Vulg. ; Syrr. C, P, H {^exf), J (w. 

17-20) ; Memph.; iEth. (some); Goth, (to v. 12). 

3. Justin M. {?); Irenaeus; Gesta Pilati; Apostolic 

Constitutions ; Did us ; Epiphanius ; Aph- 
raates; Marinus ap. Euseb.: Anon. ap. Macarius ; 
Nestorius ap. Cyril ; Chrysostom (prob.) ; 
Ambrose; Augustine; Jerome; Hesychius of 
Jerusalem, or whoever is the author of * the 
Homily on the Resurrection' (see above, p. 
122); Eusebius and Victor of Antioch at all 
events knew of the passage. 

4. (a) It is incredible that the Gospel should have 

ended so abruptly as mth lYie vjoids 4<^o^qvvto yap. 
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(iS) Answer to (I. 4, a). It is diflficult to account 
for so early and widespread acceptance and 
transmission of the account if it were not genuine. 
This also meets a difficulty felt by some in 
harmonising this account with the other Gospels. 

(y) The small amount of various readings in the 
text is also in favour of its genuineness. 

(8) The passage forms a complete and consistent 
whole in itself, with an irresistible ring of truth 
about it. 

(f) It is wholly unlike the attempt of a scribe to 
supplement by his own ingenuity a record that 
he found defective. 

To sum up then, we find a passage for the conclusion of 
the Gospel, the attestation to the early existence and very 
wide acceptance of which is overwhelming ; the only rival to 
which moreover is a passage undoubtedly spurious. We may 
accept it then as a part of the sacred text. But the peculiar 
circumstances of its transmission force upon us the further 
questions — Is it the original conclusion.? or is the original 
conclusion lost ? or did the Gospel end originally at itfio^ovvTo 
yap ? The third alternative is incredible. The first, looking 
to (I. 4, a, /3, y) and (II. 4, 8), is difficult to accept. We 
finally therefore, though with some hesitation on account of 
the somewhat startling assumption that is involved, are 
inclined to accept the second, and conclude that these verses 
are an independent record of our Lord's post-Resurrection 
appearances, of primitive if not Apostolic authority, which 
was added at some very early period to the Gospel to 
supplement the original loss. 
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Testament entire. The Cod. Friderico-Augustanus 
X Leipsic is really a part of this MS. (See further? 
). 36, &c.) It is convenient to bear in mind that 
>esides the reading of the original scribe («*), 
hose of four out of the numerous correctors are 
rommonly quoted, under the following dehomina- 
ions: K* is thought to be almost of the same 
.ge as the original scribe, at any rate of the fourth 
:entury ; « ^, whose corrections are very important, 
3 placed in the sixth century: then follow two 
:orrectors of the seventh century, called K ^ a^ ^ c b 

.LEXANDRINUS [V]. Library of the British 
Museum in London. The whole of the Old and 
•slew Testaments, except a few leaves which have 
►een lost. It contains also a copy, long the only 
ne known to exist, of the first Epistle of Clement 
f Rome, and a fragment of the second, placed as 
I they belonged to the Canonical books. The 
mting is continuous, in uncial characters of very 
legant and clear form, with capital letters larger 
lan the rest, and projecting beyond the line, at 
le beginning of books and sections. A very 
mple punctuation is introduced, consisting of a 
agie point at the end of a sentence, followed by a 
eak in the writing. There are no accents or 
eathings, except at the beginning of the book of 
^Tiesis, where the first four lines of each column 
^ written in vermilion. Each page has two 
-^amns. The TiVXoi, the 'Ammonian Sections,' 
i the Eusebian Canons, are found complete in 
• Gospels ; but there are no marginal marks of 
i-«ion throughout the rest of the New Testament^ 
►'^igh the text is divided as l\ve ^^i\s.^ x^Q^^'5»>Bi 
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LIST OF THE CHIEF UNCIAL MSS^ 

In the following list are given, the letter by which each 
MS. is usually cited, the common name of the MS^ the 
century when it was transcribed, and its present locality ; 
and in some instances its contents and condition are in- 
dicated. 

The designation-letters are of course those now commonly 
assigned. But if the student should compare it with any old 
list, as that prefixed to Bruder's Concordance, or that of any 
old critical edition of the New Testament, he will find dis- 
crepancies. For some of the older known MSS. have been 
dropped out for critical reasons, as O (Montefalconii) and R 
(Tubingensis) of Bruder's list ; and others, once quoted 
separately, have been found to be parts of the same MS. and 
are denominated by one common letter, as J (Cottonianus) 
and I (Vaticanus), have been proved to be parts of N (Codex 
Purpureus), and are now quoted under that same letter N : 
and the letters thus set free have been assigned to other MSS. 
more recently discovered. The names of primary uncials are 
in capitals, the names of secondary uncials in black type. 

s. Cod SINAITICUS [IV]. Imperial Library at St Peters- 
burg. A great part oi 0\dT^%\ax£ve^l,^xid the New 
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Testament entire. The Cod. Friderico-Augustanus 
at Leipsic is really a part of this MS. (See further, 
p. 36, &c.) It is convenient to bear in mind that 
besides the reading of the original scribe (K*), 
those of four out of the numerous correctors are 
commonly quoted, under the following denomina- 
tions: K* is thought to be almost of the same 
age as the original scribe, at any rate of the fourth 
century ; « ^, whose corrections are very important, 
is placed in the sixth century: then follow two 
correctors of the seventh century, called K^a^ j^cb 

A. Cod ALEXANDRINUS [V]. Library of the British 
Museum in London. The whole of the Old and 
New Testaments, except a few leaves which have 
been lost. It contains also a copy, long the only 
one known to exist, of the first Epistle of Clement 
of Rome, and a fragment of the second, placed as 
if they belonged to the Canonical books. The 
writing is continuous, in uncial characters of very 
elegant and clear form, with capital letters larger 
than the rest, and projecting beyond the line, at 
the beginning of books and sections. A very 
simple punctuation is introduced, consisting of a 
single point at the end of a sentence, followed by a 
break in the writing. There are no accents or 
breathings, except at the beginning of the book of 
Genesis, where the first four lines of each column 
are written in vermilion. Each page has two 
columns. The TiVXoi, the 'Ammonian Sections,' 
and the Eusebian Canons, are found complete in 
the Gospels ; but there are no marginal marks of 
division throughout the rest of the New Testament, 
though the text is divided ^^s XJcve %^\^^^ \<tQ^^^'^"i 
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paragraphs and capitals. The titles and subscrip- 
tions of the books are still very short and simple, 
though a little longer than those found in K and 6 : 

e. g. for Kara Maddaiov we here find €vayy€Kiov Kara 
MaBdaiov, &C. 

To determine the date of the Codex we have such 
arguments as these : — The presence of the Epistles 
of Clement, the shortness of the subscriptions, and 
the absence of the Euthalian divisions of the Acts 
and Epistles, would all point to a date not later 
than the middle of the fifth century ; while the in- 
sertion of the Eusebian Canons, and of the Epistle 
of Athanasius to Marcellinus, would prevent our 
assigning a date earlier than the latter half of the 
fourth. But the style of the writing is somewhat 
later than that of K and B, and would point to the 
early part of the fifth century. 

B. I. Cod. VATICANUS [IV]. Vatican Library in Rome. 

The Old and New Testaments, except the Epistles 
to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, and a part of 
the Episde to the Hebrews. The Apocalypse and 
the missing part of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
have been added by a more recent hand. (See 
further, p. 40, &c.) 

2. Cod. Basilianus [VIII]. Vatican Library in Rome. 
The Apocalypse. 

C. Cod. EPHRAEMI [V]. National Library in Paris. 

Fragments of the LXX, and of all the books 
of the New Testament but 2 Thessalonians and 
2 S. John. It is a palimpsest MS, {Codex rescrip/us). 
In many palseographical details there is great simi- 
larity between this M.S. axid CcA* k. The writing 
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is somewhat smaller and a little more elaborate 
than that of A, and there is but one column of long 
lines on a page ; but there is the same absence of 
accents and breathings, the same simple punc- 
tuation, the same sort of initial capital letters, and 
the same simple subscriptions to the books. More- 
over the Ammonian Sections are marked, and the 
lists of Ttr>oi are given at the beginning of each 
Gospel ; while there are no marks of the division 
into chapters in the other books. These charac- 
teristics point to the fifth century as the date of its 
transcription. Three correctors have left their 
traces on the MS., which is one of first-rate im- 
portance. 

D. I. Cod. BEZ-^ [VI]. Cambridge University Library. 
This MS. contains portions of the Gospels in the 
Western order (viz. SS. Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark), and the Acts; between which stood for- 
merly the Catholic Epistles, now represented by 
only a few verses of 3 S. John. Out of 534 leaves, 
which it must once have possessed, 128 are gone. 
It is a Grseco-Latin MS., written stichometrically, 
the earliest known MS. that is so, the Greek being 
placed on the left-hand page of the opening, the 
Latin on the right, and on the whole corresponding 
line for line. The Latin is thought (see W. and H. 
Introd. p. 82) to be an adaptation of an Old Latin 
Text, which has been more or less assimilated to 
the Greek Text of the codex itself. 
The initial letters are not larger than the rest, but 
stand out a little from the line, as in cod. K ; and 
there are no marks of divisions inserted h^ tVsft. 
original scribe. The AmmoiCvax^. %^^<\q^^ \a:A^ 

K 2 
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been inserted by a later hand, but the icf^oXoca are 
not given. 

A great dea) of the interest of this MS. depends upon 
the interpolations with which it abounds, especially 
in the Acts; some of which are unsupported by 
any other authority, some are countenanced by the 
Vetus Latina and Curetonian Syriac versions. 
These are so characteristic that, as stated above 
(p. 75), some critics have formed a separate group 
of the authorities in which they occur. They are 
probably due to the influence of tradition still 
lingering on, and are at all events a proof of the 
extreme antiquity of any such text. 

Apart from these interpolations D presents a very 
valuable text, akin in its readings to that of the 
Alexandrine type. 

D. 2. Cod. CLAROMONTANUS [VI]. National Library 

at Paris. The Epistles of S. Paul, with a very few 
verses wanting. A very important Graeco-Latin 
MS., stichometrically written. The Latin version 
is ante-Hieronymian ; but so altered into verbal 
conformity with the corresponding Greek text as to 
have little independent value. 

E. I. Cod. BasileensiB [VIII]. Public Library at Basel. 

The Gospels entire, except a few verses of S. 
Luke. A secondary uncial of considerable value ; 
collated both by Tischendorf and Tregelles. 

2. Cod. LAUDIANUS [VI]. Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford. The Acts, with one hiatus (xxvi. 29~xxviii. 
26). A Graeco-Latin MS., written in very short 
o-Tixot. The Latin, like that of D.2, is ante-Hierony- 
mian in character, but it follows the Greek closely 
and is therefore not ati m^^^eiAeiiX. ^NiJ^ic^^ 
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3. Cod. Sangermanensis [X.] Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg. The Epistles of S. Paul, but mutilated 
in two or three places. A Graeco-Latin MS. The 
Greek is a mere transcript of Dj, and worthless as 
an independent witness. The Latin presents some 
differences. 

F. I. Cod. Boreeli [IX]. Public Library at Utrecht. The 

four Gospels, but mutilated. The MS- appears to 
have suffered further injury since its first collation 
by Wetstein (Tischendorf). 
2. Cod. AUGIENSIS [IX]. Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The Epistles of S. Paul. A Graeco- 
Latin MS.; the Latin being an example of the 
best Vulgate, * somewhat tampered with in parts 
to make it suit the Greek text' Rom. i. i-iii. 19 
is wanting : and the Greek of i Cor. iii. 8-16, 
vi. 7-14, Col. ii. 1-8, and Philem, 21-25, with the 
entire Epistle to the Hebrews, is wanting; the 
Latin however remains. 

Fa. Cod. Coislianiis 1 {marg.) [VII]. Paris. By this letter 
are designated some fragments of the Gospels, 
Acts, and Epistles of S. Paul, found in marginal 
notes to the great Septuagint Octateuch known as 
Codex Coislianus i. 

G. I. Cod. Harleianus (formerly known as Seidelii I, or 

Wolfii A) [X]. Library of British Museum in Lon- 
don. The Gospels, much mutilated. 
2. A fragment at St. Petersburg [VII] containing Acts 

• • • • • g^ 

n. 45-m. 8. 
[Before Tischendorfs eighth edition (and therefore 
in Alford*s Greek Testament) the portion of Cod. 
Angelicus (see below, Lj) containm^ vW K^ns* 
used to be cited under tVAs \e\XetI\ 
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3. Cod. BOERNERIANUS [IX]. Royal Library at 
Dresden. The Epistles of S. Paul, but mutilated 
in places. A Graeco-Latin MS* The Latin is 
interlinear, and in a cursive character ,' another speci- 
men of an ante-Hieronymian text altered to suit the 
Greek. As to the Greek text, this MS. is a sister 
MS. to F2 ; the two MSS. having been clearly copied 
from the same archetype: not so the Latin. 
Moreover it once formed part of the same volume 
as A (see below). 

H. I. Cod. Seidelii (formerly Seidelii II, or Wolfii B)[IX]. 
Public Library at Hamburg. The Gospels, a good 
deal mutilated. 

2. Cod. Mutinensis [IX]. Grand Ducal Library at 

Modena. The Acts, mutilated. 

3. Cod. COISLIANUS 202 [VI]. Fragments of the 

Epistles of S. Paul, stichometrically written, of 
which twelve leaves are at Paris, and two at St. 
Petersburg. 

I. FRAGMENTA PALIMPSESTA TISCHENDORFIA- 
NA (or Cod. Tischendorfianus II). Under this 
designation are cited (severally as la, lb, &c.) seven 
fragments of the Gospels, Acts, and Pauline Epi- 
stles, now at St. Petersburg, ranging from the fifth 
to the seventh century. 

I^ [IV or V]. Some palimpsest fragments of S. John in the 
British Museum, brought from a Nitrian monastery. 
[These fragments were cited as N^ in Tischendorf s 
seventh edition.] 

[J. This letter is not now used. In older critical editions 
three different MSS. might be found cited under 
it, viz. : — 
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1. For the Gospels, the MS. here described under N. 

2. For the Acts, the MS. described under Ly 

3. For the Catholic Epistles, the MS. described under 

K,.] 

K. I. Cod. Oyprius flX], National Library in Paris. 
The four Gospels complete. 

2. Cod. Mosquensis [IX]. Library of the Holy Synod ' 
at Moscow. The Catholic Epistles entire ; and S. 
PauFs Epistles, with two hiatus, one of which 
extends to five verses only. 

L. I. Cod* REGIUS [VIII or IX]. National Library in 
Paris. The four Gospels, with four small hiatus. 
Said to bear a strong resemblance to Cod. B. in 
its readings. 

2. Cod. Angelicus (or Fassionei) [IX]. Library of 
the Augustinian monks at Rome. The Acts from 
viii. 10 {ills rov B€ov\ Catholic Epistles entire, and 
Pauline Epistles to Heb. xiii. 10. [Formerly cited 
for the Acts under the letters G or J.] 

M. I. Cod. Campianus [IX or X]. National Library in 
Paris. The four Gospels complete. 

2. Cod. RUBER [X]. So named from the colour of 
the ink. Fragments of the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians and of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
amounting to 196 verses in all. Two folio leaves 
are at Hamburg, in the Johanneum ; and parts of 
two more in London, at the Library of the British 
Museum. 

N. Cod. PURPUREUS [VI, end]. Fragments of all the 
Gospels. Four leaves are in the British Museum, 
six at the Vatican, two '^ NSswtsa.^ ^sA '>;^''«^^^'^~ 
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mos. The first three of these fragments used to 
be cited • separately as J, N, and r respectively. 
The letters are silver upon purple vellum. The 
whole are published by Tischendorf in his Monu- 
menia sacra inedita, 
N^ See lb. 

O, Oa,...Oj, Fragments, chiefly copies of the Evangelic Hymns 
(Magnificat, &c.) found in Psalters at different 
places. There are seoen such, varying between the 
sixth and ninth centuries. 

P. I. Cod. GUELPHERBYTANUS I [VI]. The Ducal 
Library at Wolfenbtittel. A palimpsest contaming 
fragments of the Gospels. 

2. Cod. PORPHYRIANUS [IX]. A palimpsest con- 
taining the Acts, Catholic and Pauline Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse, with a few small hiatus. [This 
is the MS. from which our facsimile No. 3 is 
taken.] 

Q. Cod. GUELPHERBYTANUS 11 [V]. A MS. of the 
same place and character as Pj, but containing 
fragments only of S. Luke and S. John. 

R. Cod. NITRIENSIS [VI]. British Museum in London. 
Large fragments of S. Luke. A palimpsest 

S. Cod. Vaticanus 354 [X]. Vatican Library in Rome. 
The four Gospels entire. The earliest dated MS. 
of the Greek Testament. 

T. Cod. BORGIANUS I [V]. Library of the Propaganda 
in Rome. Fragments of S. Luke and S. John. A 
Graeco-Thebaic MS. 

Tb. . Te. [VI to: VIII]. Various small fragments. 

U, Cod. ICanianus [X]. Library of S. Mark's Venice. 
The four Gospels enlVre. 
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V. Cod. Mosquenfids [VIII or IX]. Library of the Holy 
Synod, Moscow. The four Gospels, but mutilated. 
It is writt'en stichometrically. 

Wa. . W^. [VIII and IX]. Various small fragments. 

X. Cod. MONACENSIS [IX or X]. University Library in 
Munich. The four Gospels, but much mutilated. 

Y. Cod. BARBERINI 225 [VIII]. Barberini Library in 
Rome. A fragment containing 137 verses of 
S. John. 

Z. Cod. DUBLINENSIS RESCRIPTUS [VI]. Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. A palimpsest fragment, 
with 290 Verses of S. Matthew's Gospel. 

r. Cod. Tischendorfianus IV [IX]. A codex of the four 
Gospels, complete except two passages of S. Mat- 
thew and S. Mark ; but part of it is in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, part at St. Petersburg. 

A. Cod. SANGALLENSIS [IX]. Library of the monastery 
at S. Gall in Switzerland. A Graeco-Latin MS., 
containing the four Gospels entire, except S. John 
xix. 17-35, with an interlinear Latin translation. 
(See above under G3.) 

ea. Cod. TISCHENDORFIANUS I [VII]. University 
Library at Leipsic, A few fragments of S. Mat- 
thew. 

e^. . eh. [VI to IX]. Various small fragments. 

A. Cod. Tischendorfianus III [VIII or IX]. Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. The Gospels of S. Luke and 
S. John entire. 

S. Cod. ZACYNTHIUS [VIII]. Library of the Britkb. 
and Foreign Bible Sodety m\.ou^ow. Kv'^fissc^- 
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sest, containing considerable portions of S. Luke's 
Gospel, with a catena. 

n. Cod. Petropolitantis [IX]. St. Petersburg. Contains the 
Gospels nearly entire. 

2. Cod. ROSSANENSIS [VI]. The Archbishop's Library 
at Rossano in Calabria. S. Matthew and S. Mark 
almost complete ; written, like Cod. N., in silver 
letters on purple vellum. It is the earliest known 
copy of Scripture which is adorned with miniatures 
in water-colour. 

Y. [VIII]. British Museum. A palimpsest, containing 
fragments of all four Gospels. 



APPENDIX D. 

A LIST OF THE LAtiN CODICES MOST COMMONLY CITED IN 

CRITICAL EDITIONS. 

t. Of the Text before S, Jerome* s Revision, 

a. Cod. Vercellensis [IV]. At Vercelli. The four Gospels, 
but much mutilated. Probably the best example of 
an ante-Hieronymian text. In «, </, rf, and y* the ' 
Gospels stand in the Western order, viz. SS. Mat- 
thew, John, Luke, Mark. 

a<if Fragmenta Curiensia [V]. At Coire. Two fragments of 
S. Luke. 

3. Cod. Veronensis [IV or V]* At Verona. The four 
Gospels with several hiatus. A good example of 
an ante-Hieronymian text. 

r. Cod. Colhertinus [XI]. At Paris. In the four Gospels 
it gives a very pure ante-Hieronymian text : the 
rest of it is by a different hand, and gives S. Je- 
rome's text. 

d, I. Is the Latin version of D^ (see p. 131). Of little 

critical importance, except where the Greek is 
wanting. 
2. Is the Latin version of Dg (see p. 132.) 

e. I. Cod. Palatinus [IV or V]. At Vienna. A MS. much 

mutilated, containing fragments only of SS, Mat- 
thew and Mark, aivd ver^ tve^A-^ '^^ >^^\<^^ ^ 
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SS. Luke and John. An ante-Hieronymian text, 
of the African type, slightly altered. 

2. The Latin version of Eg (see p. 132). 

3. The Latin version of E3 (see p. 133). 

f. Cod. Brixianus [VI]. At BreScia. The four Gospels, 

with only two hiatus in S. MarL Considered by 
Westcott and Hort (Introd. p. 81) to be an example 
of the Italian text of the Old Latin. 

ff\p. Codd. Corheienses [probably VI]. They take their 
name from the Abbey of Corbey in Picardy, to 
which they once belonged, ff^ is now at S. Peters- 
burg, and contains S. Matthew's Gospel and the 
Epistle of S. James, together with the first five 
chapters of S. Mark, ff^ is at Paris, and contains 
the four Gospels almost entire. The text is-mixed ; 
i.e. ante-Hieronymian altered by some independent 
corrector. 

g^, g^. Codd. Sangermanenses [probably VI]. They contain 
the four Gospels (perhaps a little mutilated). A 
mixed text. 

g. The Latin version of G3. (See p. 134.) The Epistles 

of S. Paul. 

N.B. This letter is also used to designate Cod. Gigas. 
(See below y.) 

h. I. Cod. Claromontanus [IV or V]. Vatican Library at 
Rome. The Gospel of S. Matthew is ante-Hierony- 
mian ; the other three are in S. Jerome's Revision. 

2. Two palimpsest Fragments, one of the Acts, the 
other of the Apocalypse, of the African type, at 
Paris. 

/.' Cod, Fihdoionensis [V or ^^l"\. WtTOva.. 'SQ^vowa of 
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S. Mark and S. Luke. A very valuable ante- 
Hieronymian example. 

/ Cod. Sarzannensts [V]. Sarezzano, near Tortona. Frag- 
ments of S. John. Text peculiar and valuable. 

k. Codi. BobbiensislYSf or Y\ Turin. Fragments of S. Mat- 
tfiew, and one of S. Mark. An ante-Hieronymian 
revised, of the African type.* 

/. Cod. Rhedigerianus [VII]. Breslau. The four Gospels, 
mutilated. A mixed text. 

m. Cardinal Mai's Speculum [VI]. Monastery of S. Croce 
at Rome. Contains extracts from almost all the 
books of the New Testament. Ante-Hieronymian. 

n. Cod. Sangallemis [IV or V]. St. Gall. Fragments of 
SS. Matthew and Mark. Ante-Hieronymian. 

<?. [VIIJ. A fragment of S. Mark, and 

p, [VIII]. A fragment of S.John. Both at St. Gall. 

q. Cod. Monacemis [VI]. Munich. Fragments of each of 
the Gospels. Ante-Hieronymian, *of the Italian 
type. 

N.B. This letter {q) is also used by Dr. Hort to 
designate the two leaves of Cod. Frisingensis^ 
which contain the Catholic Epistles. 

r. Cod. Frisingensis [partly V or VI, partly VII] Munich. 
Very interesting examples of three ante-Hierony- 
mian texts, in twenty-four leaves, edited by Ziegler 
with elaborate prolegomena. There are frag- 
ments of Rom., I and 2 Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., 
I Thess., I Tim., Heb., i S. John. One leaf, 
containing the end of Phil, and first ten verses 
of I Thess., stands alone. The two leaves con- 
taining I S. John iii. ^ to \)ae ^xi^i. 0I ^^ -^^^^^^^^ 
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belong to another text : the interest of this portion 
being that it is the earliest known witness to the 
verses of the Heavenly Witnesses. The remaining 
twenty-one leaves present more remarkable agree- 
ments with the readings of S. Augustine and 
Capreolus than any text hitherto known, and are 
therefore thought to be an example of the Italian 
type of text. 

s, I. Cod. Mediolanus [VI or V]. Milan. Four palimpsest 
leaves containing fragments of S. Luke. 

2. Another Cod. Bohhiensis [V]. Vienna. Palimpsest 
fragments of the Acts, S. James, and i S. Peter. 

gue. Cod, Guelpherbytanus [VI]. Wolfenbtittel. A fragment, 
in the same great palimpsest as P, and Q, con- 
taining about thirty-three verses of the Epistle to 
the Romans. 

y. Cod. Gigas [XIII]. Stockholm. Contains the Old and 
New Testaments, with other matter. The chief 
part of the New Testament seems to give S. Je- 
rome's revision; but the Acts and Apocalypse 
appear to be Old Latin; the text of the Acts 
being of the African type, that of the Apocalypse 
' late European.' 

* 

b. The interlinear version of A, (See above, pp. 134 and 
137.) 

harl. 1772. [VIII]. A MS. in the Harleian collection of the 
British Museum, containing all the Epistles and 
much of the Apocalypse. It is said to exhibit 
a mixed text of old with revised readings. 
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2. 0/' S.Jerome's Revision, 

Only a few of the best known are here mentioned. • 

am. Cod Amiatinus [VI]. Laurentian Library at Florence, 
Old and New Testaments nearly perfect. A first- 
rate text. 

aur, or holm. Cod. Aureus Holmiensis [VI or VII]. Stock- 
holm. The four Gospels. The text is said to be 
based on the Vulgate, but with a large number of 
ante-Hieronymian readings interpolated. 

bodL Cod. Bodleianus [VII]. The Bodleian Library. The 
four Gospels with three small hiatus. Said to 
have been given by Pope Gregory the Great to 
our S. Augustine. 

demid. Cod. Demidovianus [XII]. The whole Bible. Only 
partially collated. 

for. Cod. Forojuliensis [VI]. At Cividale near Udine. 
Gospels of SS. Matthew and Luke, and nearly the 
whole of S. John. Part of S. Mark's Gospel is at 
Venice, and part at Prague, (See below prag,), 

ful. Cod. Fuldensis [VI]. Abbey of Fulda in Hesse Cassel. 
The whole of the New Testament. 

harL God. Harleianus 1775 [VI or VII]. British Museum. 

ing. Cod. Ingoldsiadimsis [VII]. Munich. The Gospels, 
much mutilated. 

pe,oxper, Fragmenia Perusina, Very ancient. At Perugia. 
Fragments of S. Luke. 

prag. Under this designation Tischendorf cites the portion 
of Cod. Forojuliensis said above to be at Prague. 

san. Cod. Sangallensis [VI]. Part at St. Gall, part at Zurich. 
Fragments of the Gospels and Pauline E\^l^t.\fts*\ 
the latter being pa\imp^^?»x.. 
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The follffwing are examples of a British group of MSS., in 
which many valuable Old Latin readings are found, 

arm. The Book of Armagh [VIII or IXJ. Trinity College, 
Dublin. Contains the whole New Testament. 

chad. S, Chad!s Gospels [VIII]. The Chapter Library at 
Lichfield. Was once at Llandaflf. 

kells. The Book of Kelts [VII or VIII]. Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

lind. The Book of Lindisfarne [VII or VIII]. Sometimes 
called *The Book of Durham.' British Museum 
Library. 

mac-regot. [Early IX]. Bodleian Library. 

Others are thought to belong to a Spanish group, as — 

cav. Cod. Cavensis [VIII or IX]. The Monastery of the 
Holy Trinity at Corpo di Cava, near Salerno. The 
whole Bible. 

• 

emit. Cod. S, Emiliani [IX]. At the Royal Academy of 
History at Madrid. The second volume of a 
complete Bible. 

leon^. [X]. The Chapter Library at Leon. Like emil., the 
second volume of a complete Bible. 

leon'^, [X]. At the church of S. Isidore in Leon. The 
whole New Testament. 

toL Cod. Toletanus [X]. Once at Toledo, now in the 
National Library at Madrid. The whole Bible 
written in Gothic characters. 



APPENDIX E. 

A LIST OF FATHERS WHOSE WRITINGS ARE OF IMPORTANCE IN 
THE CRITICISM OF THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Those whose works are in Latin are printed in italics : 
those which are of primary importance are in capitals. With 
the exception of a very few writers, who are frequently cited 
in critical editions, none are inserted of later date than the 
fourth century. In each case the century is given to which 
the working-life of the writer belonged. This must be re- 
membered in comparing these notices with some lists in 
which the year of the birth or death only is given. A general 
description of the works of each is added. 

Ambrose^ Bishop of Milan [IV]. Commentaries, Ser- 
mons, Epistles and Treatises on various ecclesiastical 
subjects. 

AMBROSIASTER : perhaps Hilary the Deacon [IVj. 
So called because his Commentaries on S. Paul's 
Epistles were frequently published among the works 
of S. Ambrose. 

ANDREAS OF CAPPADOCIA, Bishop of Caesarea in 
Cappodocia [VI]. A Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse. (Not to be confounded with Andreas of Crete, 
a writer of the next ceutvity .^ I 

L. 
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Aphraates [IV]. A Syrian Bishop, the author of twenty- 
two Homilies^ commonly but erroneously attributed 
to Jacobus Nisibenus. 

Arnobius [III and IV]. A native of Africa. His only 
known work is an apologetic treatise, Libri vti 
adversus genies, 

ATH ANASIUS, Archbishop of Alexandria [IV]. Orations, 
Epistles, and Treatises, chiefly on subjects connected 
with the Arian controversy. 

AUGUSTINE, Bishop of Hippo [IV]. His works are 
very numerous. The most important are, his great 
work de Civitate Dei, his Confessions and Retractations^ 
and his Commentary on the Psalms. There are besides 
many Letters and Sermons, as well as Controversial 
and Philosophical Treatises. He is supposed to use 
the so-called Versio Itala in his quotations. 

Barnabas [II early]. An Apostolic writer, but not the 
Barnabas of the Acts of the Apostles : the author of 
the Epistle which goes by that name. 

BASIL (THE GREAT), Bishop of Csesarea in Cappa- 
docia [IV]. Homilies, Ascetic writings. Letters, and 
some Treatises on special subjects. 

Capreolus [V], Bishop of Carthage. The author of at 
least two extant Epistles^ which are of some value in 
connection with the discussion of the early forms of 
the Latin version. 

Cassiodorus [VI]. At first a statesman, then a monk, of 
Italy. His works are various ; Historical, Literary^ 
and Scientific Treatises, as well as others expository, 
or illustrative of the Scriptures. 

CHRYSOSTOM of Antioch, Archbishop of Constant!- 
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nople [IV]. Homilies, Commentaries, Letters, and 
Treatises on special subjects. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA [III]. His three prin- 
cipal works are the A6yos irporpfimKos npog '^EWrjvas (a 

Hortatory Address to the Gentiles), TLaibayayos, and 
2Tpa>iiaT€is (Miscellanies). There is also a short prac- 
tical treatise, ris 6 a'a>(6fX€vos nXovaios ; 

Clement of Rome [I], Bishop of Rome. Two Epistles 
to the Corinthians, The (Clementine) Homilies and 
Recognitions are falsely attributed to him : but they 
are of the second century, and therefore give valuable 
evidence. 

Constitutiones Apostolicae. A treatise on the various 
duties of Christians, religious and social, public and 
private. A work of uncertain authorship, compiled 
probably in the fifth century out of several treatises 
already existing. Some of the materials may be as 
early as the second century. 

CYPRIAN, Bishop of Carthage [III]. A number of 
short treatises on various subjects, apologetic, expo- 
sitory, and controversial; and a valuable collection 
of Letters. 

CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, Bishop [V]. Commentaries, 
Homilies, Letters, and Dialogues on some of the 
chief Mysteries of the Faith. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, Bishop [IV]. KaTi;x4o'«»f, or Lectures 
on the Faith and Doctrines of the Church to Cate- 
chumens and Newly-baptized Persons, 

Damascenus (Joannes) [VIII]. Numerous short trea- 
tises on controversial, theological, and ecclesiastical 
subjects. 

I. 2 



I 
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DIDYMUS, of Alexandria [IV]. Lz5er de Spiritu Sancio, 
de Trimiaie, and Adversus Manichceos, 

Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria [HI]. - Treatises, chiefly 
controversial ; and Epistles. Only extracts and frag- 
ments remain. 

Ephraem Syrus [IV]. Treatises, theological and moral, 
Homilies and Commentaries ; they are in Syriac, and 
of use in connection with the Syriac versions. 

EPIPHANIUS, Bishop of Constantia in Cyprus [IV]. 
Ancoraius, on the doctrine of the Trinity ; Panarium, 
a treatise against Heresies ; Dc Ponderihus et Men- 
sun's Liber, 

EUSEBIUS OF C-^SAREA, Bishop [IV]. His chief 
works are the Ckronicon, PrcBparaiio Evangelica, 
Demonsiratio Evangelica, Hisioria Eccksiasttca, De 
Martyribus PalcestincB, De Vita Consiantini^ Onomas- 
ticon^ and several controversial treatises. 

Euthymius Zigabenus [XII]. A Greek monk of Con- 
stantinople. His chief work for our purpose is a 
Commentary on the Four Gospels, compiled from 
the writings of S. Chrysostom and other early 
Fathers. 

Fulgentius [V], Bishop of Ruspe. Several controversial 
treatises against semi-Pelagianism. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, in Cappadocia, Bishop [IV]. Ser- 
mons, Letters, and Poems. 

Gregory of Nyssa, in Cappadocia, Bishop [IV]. Trea- 
tises, doctrinal and practical; Discourses, Letters, 
Biographies. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, Bishop of Neocaesarea [III], A 
Paraphrase of Ecclesiastes^ an Explanation 0/ the 
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Creed f an Epistola Canonical and a Panegyrical Ad- 
dress to Origen, are his extant works. 

Gregory (the Great) [VII]. Bishop of Rome. His chief 
works are Commentaries, Homilies, a book on the 
Pastoral Office, and Letters. 

Hilary of Poictiers {Piciavensis), Bishop [IV]. His chief 
work is De Triniiaie Lihri XIL He wrote Com- 
. mentaries on the Psalms and on S. Matthew's Gos- 
pel. Several smaller treatises are extant. 

Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus [HI]. Fragments only of 
his works remain, which are partly controversial, 
partly expository. 

Ignatius [I and II early]. Bishop of Antioch. Epistles. 

IREN^US, Bishop of Lyons [II]. Only one work of his 
remains, Adversus Hcereses ; and of this only frag- 
ments of the original Greek are extant. But there 
is an old Latin translation, apparently contempora- 
neous with the original. The translator gives the 
quotations from Scripture in an ante-Hieronymian 
version : hence the authority of S. Irenaeus is of ser- 
vice in the criticism both of the Greek and Latin texts. 
The original and the translation are always cited 
separately, thus : Iren(/?^/), and Iren(/«/.). 

JEROME [IV J. Epistles^ which are chiefly disquisi- 
tions on various Theological or Moral questions: 
Tracts^ biographical or polemical; Commentaries; 
the Chronica Eusebii, translated and extended; the 
Bihlioiheca Divina^ which is the result of his critical 
labours on the Text of the Old and New Testaments. 

Justin Martyr [II]. Two Apologies for the Christians, ad- 
dressed to Antoninus Pius and Aurelius respectively t, 
and a Dialogue with Trypho^ a Jew). 
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Lactantius [IV]. Divince InstiiutioneSy a philosophical 
introduction to Christianity, against the pagan S3rstein. 
An Epitome of the same, and two or three other 
smaller pieces. 

LUCIFER OF CA GLIARI (Calaritanus), Bishop [IV]. 
Several treatises on questions of dogma and disci- 
pline arising out of the Arian controversy. Useful 
in consequence of the numerous quotations from an 
ante-Hieronymian version of the Scriptures, 

[Mareion of Pontus, the Heretic [II]. None of his 
works survive independently, but there are many 
quotations in the writings of Tertullian and Epi- 
phanius which are cited as Mareion-*®'"*., Marcion-«pip*i. 
respectively.] 

Methodius Patarensis, Bishop [III]. Treatises on Free- 
will, the Resurrection, and Virginity. 

(Ecumenius, Bishop of Tricca in Thrace [X]. Commen- 
taries on all the books of the New Testament but 
the Gospels. 

ORIGEN [III]. The Tetrapla and Hexapla editions of 
the Old Testament ; exegetical works, in the forms 
of Commentaries, Scholia, and Homilies, Of the rest 
of his voluminous writings only a few letters and 
extracts remain. 

Papias [II early]. Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia. 
hoyloiv KvpiaKav f^riyrja-is, in five books. Only frag- 
ments remain, embedded in the works of Eusebius 
and other writers. 

Polyparp [II], Bishop of Smyrna. An Epistle to the Phi- 
lippian Church. 

m J^n'masius fVIJ, A commenlaXoi feoxsi\<VLom an almost 
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continuous text of the Apocalypse in an old Latin 
(African) text can be recovered. 

Prudentius [V]. Hymns and religious poetns, 

Rufinus of Aquileta [IV], An Exposition of the Apostles' 
Creed. An Ecclesiastical History. A collection of 
Biographies; and several other original works, as 
well as numerous translations of Greek works, among 
. which are the Homilies of Origen, the works of Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus, and the Recognitions of Clement 
of Rome. He was a contemporary of S. Jerome, 

TERTULLIAN, of Carthage [II and III]. Numerous 
treatises on various points of order and discipline : 
some also controversial. His quotations of Scripture 
are from the Old Latin. 

Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus or Cyrrhus in Syria [V]. 
His works were partly exegetical, including a Com- 
mentary on S. Paul's Epistles, partly historical, and 
partly controversial. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia (in Cilicia), Bishop [V]. His 
chief works were exegetical. His Commentaries 
on the Twelve Minor Prophets are extant entire. 
Fragpnents only of his Commentaries on the Books 
of the New Testament remain, in catenae. 

Theophylact, Archbishop of Bulgaria [XI]. Commenta- 
ries founded on those of S. Chrysostom. 

Victor Antiochenus [V]. Commentaries, of which frag- 
ments remain extant in catenae. 

Victorinus [IV]. Commentaries on the Epistles to the 
Galatians, Philippians, and Ephesians. His quota- 
tions are from the Latin before S. Jerome's re- 
vision. 
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I5JX A LIST OF THE FATHERS COMMONLY CITED. 

Vigilius [V]. Bishop of Thapsus in Byzacium (Africa), 
author of several controversial works, including appa- 
rently some which have claimed other names, e.g. 
Athanasius, Idacius Clarus or Augustine, as their 
authors. 
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TABLE I. 



Giving a conspectus of the authority of the chief Uncial Manuscripts 
for the different parts of the New Testament in successive 
centuries. 



Century, 


Gospels. 


Acts and 
Cath. Epp. 


Pauline Epp, 


Apocalypse. 


IV. 


K6| 


KB, 


KBi 


K 


V. 


ACQT 


AC 


AC 


AC 


VI. 


DxNP,RZ2 


AE, 


DaH, 




VII. 


Fa 


FaGa 


F. 




VIII. 


EjLiVYAST 






B. 


IX. 


F, Hi K» Ml XT A n 


Ha Ka La Pa 


FaOaKaLaPa 


P. 


X. 


GiSU 


, 


E,M, 

V 


\ 



\- 



TABLE lU 

Showing the contents of those MSS. which are designated by 
the same letters in different parts of the New Testament. 





Gos/>e/s, 


Acts and 
Caih. Epp. 


Pauline Epp. 


Apocalypse. 


K 


SINAITICUS 


A 


ALEXANDRINUS 


B 


VATICANUS 


Basilianus 


C 


EPHRAEMI 


D 


BEZiE 


CLAROM. 


{deest) 


E 


Basiliensis 


LAUD. 


Sangennan. 


{deest) 


F 


Boreeli 


{deesf) 


AUGIEN. 


{deest) 


G 


Harleianus 


(Frag. Tisch.) 


BOERN. 


{deesf\ 


H 


SeideUi 


Mutinensis 


COISL. 


{deest) 


K 


Cyprius 


Mosquensis 


{deest) 


L 


REGIUS 


Angelious 


{deest) 


M 


Campianus 


i^deesf) 


RUBER 


{deest) 


P 


GUELPH. 


PORPHYRIANUS 



^ This table is due to the Rev. A. 3.M\\\«,111A., of Exeter College. 
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OF TEXTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT REFERRED TO OR 
DISCUSSED IN THE COURSE OF THIS WORK. 



S. Matthew. 
i. I 
i.i8 
i. 19 
iv. 13 
vi. I 
vi. 13 
xi. 16 
xii. 20 
xii. 46 
xiii. 2 
xiii. 14 
XV. 8 
xvi. 19 
xvii. 2 
xvii. 21 
xix. 1 7 
XX. 22 
XX. 28 
xxi. 28-31 
xxii. 15 
xxiii. 32 
XXV. 16 
xxvi. 39 
xxvi. 52 

S. Mark. 
i. I 
ii. 22 
iii. 29 
V. 29 
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PAGE 


S. Mark. 


. 69 


ix. 3 


. 67 


ix. 29 


. 65 


ix. 41 


. 48 


X. 18 


22,98 


X. 30 


23 


xiv. 30, 68, 


19 


XV. 28 


19 


XV. 42 


15 


xvi. 8 


15 


xvi. 9-20 


19 


S. Luke. 


79 


• • 




"• 33 


44 


• • • 




111. 14 


21 


1 




v. 4-7 


24 


vi.48 


2.3» 77 


'Z _ _ 




Vll ^I 


80 


m 


80 


IX. 49 




X. 20 


114 






X. 22 


33 


• 




XI. 2-4 


^9 


• • • 


• 


xviii. 19 

• •• 


98 




xviii. 25 


8, no 


• • 




xxu. 43, 44 


20 


• • • 




xxiii. 10 




xxiv. I 


69 


S. John. 


99 


i. 13 


22,98 


i.15 


19 


1.11 



7» 



PAGE 
21 

34 
69 

77 

19 
22 

36 

15 

33 

34.391 43. "9 

. 33 
. 19 

. 33 
20 

22 

. 18 

. 19 

22 

80 

. 77 
. 19 

36, 92, 112 

• J5 
. 19 

. 19 
. iq 
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S. John. 


PAGE 


Galatians. 




page 


i.i8 '. 


» • 


23 


V. 21 


• 1 


. 38 


V. 3, 4 
vi. 39 


1 • 


III 
17 


Ephrsians. 






vii. 8 


23, 


105 


i. I 


• • 


39,43 


vii. 37 

vii. 53-viii, II 
xii. 6 
xvii. 3 


• • 
39. 43. 58, 

• 
• • 


15 
ic6 

19 
69 


I Thessalonians. 

13 

ii. 7 


. 18 
19 


xxi. 1-6 . 


» • 


32 


I Timothy. 






Acts. 






iii. 16 


18 


, 65, 100, 108 


vii. 42 


• 


19 


Hebrews. 






viii. 9 


• 


15 


ix. 14 


• 


. 43 


viii. 37 


10,23,68 


X. 23 


• 


. 48 


ix. 4 


• 


22 


xii. 20 


« i 


22 


X. 30 


« 


24 








xi. 20 


• 


118 


I S. Peter. 






xiii. 23 . 


• 


18 


• • 

11.3 


• 


19 


xv. 24 


• 


20 


• • • 

111 13 


• 


20 


XV. 34 


• 


20 








XX. 28 


23, 


116 


I S. John. 






xxi. 28 


f • 


15 


ii. 23 


• 


. 17 


xxi. 31 


• 


20 


iv. 3 


• 


. 68 


xxvi. 14 


• 


22 


V. 7 


• a 


10, 49, 103 


Romans. 






Apocalypse. 






vii. II 


• • 


48 


i. I 


• 


. 19 


viii 28 


• • 


98 


i-4 




21 


xiii. 9 


• 


22 


i. 15-20 

• • 

11.3 




10 
10 


1 Corinthians. 






ii. 9 


• 


. 19 


vii. 5 


» • 


24 


V. 14 




10 


xi. 29 


• 


98 


vi. I, 3. 5. 


7 


20 


xii. 28 


• 


48 


xii. 17 
xiii. 10 




. 68 
ip 


2 Corinthians. 






xiv. 5 




10 


viii. 4» 5 • 


« 


20 


xvii. 8 


. 1 


' 19 
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GENERAL. 



Acts of the Apostles, modes of 

dividing, 34. 
^thiopic Version, 48, 62. 
Africa, 50, 105, 112. 
African group of MSS., 74, 75. 
African (Latin) text, 51, 54. 
Alcuin's revision, 53. 
Alexandrine group of MSS., 74» 75* 
— readings, 85, 87. 
Alford, Dean, 5, 97, 117. 
Amiatinus Codex, 54. 
'Ammonian* Sections, 32-34. 
Ammonius, 32. 
dvayv^ffcii (. . c/iara), 35. 
Andreas of Cappadocia, 35. 
dvTi^oLWfiv, 15. 
&vTi\€y6ficvaf 40. 
Antioch, 91. 

Antiquity of a Text, test of the, 86. 
Apocalypse, divisions of, 35. 
Apostrophus, the, 42. 
ArdtuB lectioneSf 98. 
Argenteus Codex, 61. 
Armenian Version, 62. 
Asiatic group of MSS., 75. 
Assimilation of terminations, 19, 24. 
Athanasius, Epistle of, to Marcel- 

linus, 130. 
Augustine, 78. 
* Authentic,* meaning of, 105 n. 

Baptismal profession of faith, 23. 
Barnabas, Epistle of, 37, 40, 109. 
Barsalibsei Codex, 58. 
Bashmuric Version, 59, 60. 
Bengel, 74, 98. 
Bentley, 4, 73, 92. 
Beza, II. 

Bezse Codex, 11, 131. 
Bickell, Dr., 58. 
Bode, C. A., 62. 

Books of the New Testament, order 
of, «7, 28. 



Britain, revision of Latin Versions 

in, 51. 
Brixianus Codex, 54, 61, 85, 140. 
Buddhists, Sacred Books of the, 8 n. 
Burgon, Dean, 29, 33 «., 41, 120, 

122, 123. 
Buttmann, 4. 
Byzantine group of MSS., 10 «., 75. 

— readings, 85, 91. 

Csesarea, 91. 

Canonicity, 30, 108, 113, 120. 
Canons, Eusebian, 32, 33, 123, 129, 
130. 

— of criticism, value of, 95, loi. 
Carolinus Codex, 61. 

Catena, Cramer's, 65. 
Characteristic expressions, 100. 
Chrysostom, 64, 65. 
Claromontanus Codex, 91. 
Clement of Rome, Epistles of, 1 29. 
Clementine Vulgate, 53. 
Collations of Codex B, 41. 
Comparative criticism of New Tes- 
tament defined, i. 

— problems of, i. 

— opposite views of, 2. 

— applied to secular writings, 24. 
Complutensian Edition, 9. 

* Conflate ' readings, 116. 

Conformity, alterations to produce, 
21. 

Confusion of letters, 1 7. 

Conjectural emendation, 8. 

Conquest, Mohammedan, of Egypt 
and Syria, 91. 

Constantine, 37, 89. 

Constantinople, 90, 91. 

Constantinopolitan (Byzantine) read- 
ings, 87. 

Coptic Language, 59. 

Copyists, tendency of, to assimilate 
passages, \^^ \q^» 
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Copyists, to supply supposed defects, 
79, Hi. 

— to include everything in their 

copy, 97. 
Corrections, evidence derived from, 
46. 

— of unclassical forms, 20. 

— S. Jerome's, 52, 53. 

— often unintelligent, 15. 

— a source of error, 16, 24. 
Correctoriaf 53. 
Correctors, 15. 

— mode of designating, 28. 

— of Codex >», 39, 1 29. 

— of Codex B, 43, 44. 
Cureton, Dr., 55. 

Curetoniin Syriac Version, 55, 76. 
Cursive MSS., how denominated, 27. 
Cyril of Alexandria, 65, 147. 

Date of a MS., arguments for fixing, 

.32, 130. 
Dated evidence, amount of known, 7 1 . 
Diatessaron, Tatian's, 21. 
Diocletian's persecutions, 90. 
diopOovVf SiopOatT^Sf 15. 

* Diplomatic ' evidence, 6. 

* Documentary ' evidence, 8. 
Dogmatic alterations of the Text, 

16, 23. 
Doubling of letters^ &c, 19, 24. 
Doxology of the Lord's Prayer, 23. 

Editio Regia, 11. 

Eichhorn, 74. 

Einleitung, Hug's, 74. 

Ellicott, Bishop, 5. 

Elzevir, 11. 

English Version, readings adopted 

in the, 11 n. 
Epistles, modes of dividing the, 34. 
Erasmus, his editions, 10. 

— interpolations by, 10. 

— MSS. used by, 10. 
Errors, of sight, 16, 17. 

— of sound or hearing, 16, 18, 19. 

— of memory, 16, 20. 

- — tendency to accumulate, 25. 

— Prof. Madvig's classification of, 24. 
European (Latin) text, 51. 

Easebius ofCxsarea, 33, 36, 37, 56, 
^// ^T, ^S, 117, 133, 148. 



Euthalius, 31, 35. 
Euthyinius, 133. 
Evangelistaria, 27. 
Evidence, canons of external, 96. 

— canons of internal, 97, &c, 

— dated, amount of, 71. 

— sources of, 7. 

Friderico-Augustanus Codex, 15, 37, 

129. 
Froben, 9. 
Fuldensis Codex, 54. 

Gallican Psalter, the, 49. 
Gallican (Latin) recension, 51. 
Gams, 50 n. 
Genealogy of documents, loi. 

* Genuine,* 105 n. 

Glosses, a source of error, 16, 20, 24. 

* Golden Canon,' Mr. Madellan's, 6. 
Gospels, the, systems of divisions of, 

32. 

— Western order of, 28, 131. : 
Gothic Version, the, 6u 
Grseco-Latin codices, 74. 

Greek Testament, first printed, 9. 

— first published, 10. 

Green, Mr., Developed Course of 

Criticism of, 77. 
Griesbach, 74, 97. 
Groups of copies, characteristics of, 

73. 

— how formed, 25. 

— internal evidence of, loi. 

— number of, 74, 75. 

— relation of,, to the true Text, 75, 

&c. 

Haddan and Stubbs' Councils of 

Great Britain, 51 «. 
Harclean Version, 57, 58. 

— how quoted, 58. 
Harkel, Thomas of, 57. 
Hebrews, the Epistle to the, sec- 
tions of, 35, 36. 

— position of, 35, 39, 
Hennas, the Shepherd o( 37, 40. 
Hesychius, 88. 

Hierapolis, 57. 
Hofnoioteleutofit 17, 24. 
Hort, Dr., 66, 83, 84, 88, 89. 
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*lriaovs Tipiarhi 6, in the New Testa- 
ment, 68. 
Ignatius, 109. 

Inflexion, peculiarities of, 72. 
Initial letters, 40, 42, 131. 
Insertion of similar letters, 1 8. 
Internal evidence, of Groups, loi. 

— probability, 102. 
Interpolations, an occasional source 

of evidence, 80. 

— in Codex Bezse, &c., 132. 
Intrinsic evidence, 84. 

— of readings, 102. 
Irenseus, how quoted, 149. 
Racisms, 18. 

— of Codd. « and B, 46. 
Itala Versio, 50-52. * 
Italian (I^tin) text, 51. 

'Jerome, his revision, 52, 67. 
Jerusalem-Syriac Version, 58. 
Justin Martyr, 66 n., 149. 

Karkaphensian Version, 58, 59. 
/vc^oAata, of the Gospels, 34. 

— of the Acts and Epistles, 35. 

— of the Apocalypse, 35. 
Kuenen and Cobet's edition of 

Cod. B, 16, 21, 41. 

Lachmann, 2, 4, 74. 

Latin group of MSS., 75. 

LecHo praferatur brevior, 20, 97. 

Lectionaries, 22, 29. 

Lectioni proclivi prastat ardua, 98. 

Letters, similar, confused, 17, 24. 

omitted or inserted, 1 8, 24. 

— transposed, 18, 24. 
Lightfoot, Bishop, 4, 60. 
Liturgical insertions, 16, 22, 24. 
A<57o« of the Apocalypse, 35. 
Lord's Prayer, the, 80. 

— the doxology of, 23. 
Lucian, 88. 

Maclellan, Mr., 6, 7. 
Madvig, Professor, 24. 
Manuscripts, a source of evidence, 7. 

— dates of, 70. 

— different, denoted by the same 

letter, 27. 

— gross total number of, 26. 



Manuscripts, groups of, 73. 

— mode of copying, 14. 

— mode of determining the dates 

of, 39- 

— palaeographic characteristics of, 

30. 

— the same denoted by different 

letters or numerals, 27. 
Marcion, 66 w., 150. 
Memory, errors of, 16, 20. 
Memphitic Version, 59. 
Milan, Edict of, 89. 
Mill, 73. 
Mohammedan conquest of Egypt 

and Syria, 91. 

New College Library, 57. 
Nicholson, Mr., 108. 

Octateuch Septuagint, 1 33. 
Old Latin, chief Codices of, 54. 
Omission of similar letters, 18. 
Origen, 67, 78, 80, 81, 82, 150. 

Papyrus rolls, 38. 
Paradiplomatic evidence, 5. 
Parallel passages, 21. 
9rapairAi^o'ia rd^ 32. 
Particles accidentally varied, 20. 
Paul, S., speech of, to the Ephesian 

elders, 117. 
Permutation of letters, 24. 
Peshito Syriac Version, the, 55. 

— canon of, 55, 56. 
Philoxenian Version, the, 56. 
Philoxenus, 56. 

Polycarp, Chorepiscopus of Hiera- 

polis, 56. 
Praxapostoli, 26, 27. 
Pre-Syrian readings, 75. 
Proclivi lectioni prcestat ardua^ 98. 
Profession of Faith, the Baptismal, 

23. 
Punctuation, rare in early MSS., 31. 

— of Cod. A, 1 29. 

— of Cod. B, 45. 

Quaterniones, 37, 42. 

Quiniones, 42. 

Quotations, a source of evidence, 7^ 
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Quotations, altered by transcribers, 
22,64,65. 

— value of, 67. 

Recensions, 88. 
Regia, Editio, 11. 
Ridley, Dr. Gloucester, 56. 

Sahidic Version, the, 60. 

Scholz, 74. 

Scriptorium, 14. 

Scrivener, Dr., 2, 26,30, 61, 107, io8«. 

— his Greek Testament, 6 n. 
Sections, *Ammonian,* 32-34. 
Similar letters confused, omitted, or 

inserted, 17, 18. 
Sinai ticus, Cod., 16, 26, 36 seq. 

— its connexion with Cod. B, 44-46. 
Sixtine Vulgate, 53. 

Sources of evidence for the true 

text, 7. 
Spelling, peculiarities of, 72. 
Stephens, 11. 
arixoi, 31. 

Subjective arguments, 4, loi. 
Subscriptions to the Books, 15, 44, 

i3o« 
Synonymous words substituted, 20. 

Syntax, peculiarities of, 73. 

Syrian type of text, 84. 

Tatian's Diatessaron, 21. 

Tattam, Archdeacon, 55. 

TcAoff, marking the end of an eccle- 
siastical Lection, 23, 122. 

TernioneSf 42. 

Text, liability of, to depreciation, 1 3, 
24. 

— test of the antiquity of a, 86. 
Textus Receptus, critical value of, 

II, 12. 

— origin of the name, 11. 

Thebaic Version, the, 60. 

Tischendorf, 36, 41, 75, 99, 100, 118. 

Titles of the Books of the New Tes- 
tament, simplicity of, in early 
MSS., 40, 130. 



titXoi. 34, 39, 129. 
Transcriptional evidence, 84. 
— probability, 102. 
Transcriptions, successive, 24, 25. 
Transposition of letters, 18. 
Tregelles, Dr., 2, 21, 23, 77, 83, 100, 

108 «., 115, 118. 
Trench, Archbishop, 105 «. 
rpiffffd Kal T€rpa(Ta> 



»p, 105 fi 
d, 38 «. 



Ulfilas, 61. 

Unanimity of MSS. imaginary, 72. 

Uncial MSS., how denominated, 2 7, 

28. 
Unclassical forms, 20, 72. 
Upsala, 61. 
Uscan, 6^. 

Various readings, the sources of,* 

classified, 16. 
Vaticanus Codex, 15, 34, 40 seq. 

— connexion of with Cod. w, 44-46. 

— facsimile edition o^ 41. 
Vera exemplaria^ 115. 
Verbal dissidences, 100. 
Vercellone, Signor, 41. 

Versions, a source of evidence, 7, 

47-49- 
Vetus Latina Version, codices of, 54. 

— critical use of, 53. 

— origin of, 49. 
Victor of Antioch, 122. 
Vulgate, the^ critical use of, 53, 

— of S.Jerome, 52. 

— Sixtine and Clementine, 53. 

Westcott and Hort, Drs., 4, 51, 69, 

75, loi, 108, 113 »., 119. 
Western group oif MSS., 75, 76, &c. 

— order of the Gospels, 131. 
Wiseman, Cardinal, 49. 
Wordsworth, Prof. J., 51. 

Ximenes, Cardinal, 9. 

Ziegler, 141. 
Zohrab, 63. 
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by W. W. Skkat, M.A. 

(i) The New Testament in English, according to the Ver- 
sion b)rJohn Wydiffe. abont A.D. 1380, and Revised by John Purvqr* about 
A.D. 138& 1879. Extra fcap. 8vo. c/0^ 6r. 

(a) The Book of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 

and Solomon's Songr, according^ to the Version by John Wydiffe. Revised by 
John Purvey. Extra fcap. 8vo. c/MA, y, id. 

The Holy Bible : an exact reprint, page for page, of the 

Authorised VenioD published In the year s6xi. Demy 410. hoi/ bound, xL i*. 

Novum Testamentrun Graece* Edidit Carolu^ Lloyd* 

S.T.P.R., necnon Episcopus Ozoniensis. xSmo. etoiht y. 

The same on writing paper, small 4to. elotb, los. 6d. 
Novum Testamentom Qraeoe jnxta Exemplar MiUiamun. 

xSmo. cMMt V. 6d. 

The same on writing paper, small 4to. chth, 95. 
The Greek Testament, with the Readings adopted by the 

Revisers of the Authorised Version ^p- 

(i) Pica type. Seantd JBdOion, with Marginal Referwt^t, Demy 8vo. 
cloth, xor. id. 

la) Long Primer type. Fcap. 8va cloth, 4r. id. 

is) The same, on mridng papei^ wkh wide maiigin, cMh, xsx. 

Ihraiigella Saora Graeoe. fcap. 8yo. Ump^ it. 64/. 

Vetus Testamentum ex Versione Septuaginta Interpretnm 

secundum exemplar Vatlcanum Romae edhum. Acccdu potior vaiiatas Codids 
AlMtaadrioL JUmo Altera, TomilU. >a75. i8mo. f WA, x». 



The Oxford Bible for Teachers, containing supplementary 

HELPS TO THE STUDY OP THE BIBLE, including summaries ni the several 
Books, with copious explanatory notes ; and Tables illustrative of Scriptture 
History and the characteristics of Bible Lands with a complete Index of 
Subjects, a Concordance, a Dictionary of Proper Names, and a series of 
Maps. Prices in various sizes and bindings from 3^. to a/, sx. 

Helps to the Study of the Bible, taken from the Oxford 

Bible for teachers, comprising summaries of the several Books with 
copious explanatory Notes and Tables illustrative of Scripture History and the 
characteristics of BlUe Lands; with a complete Index of Subjects, a Con* 
cordance, a Dictionary of Firoper Names, and a series of Maps. Pearl z6mo* 
cloth, IS. 
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BCOLEBIABTIOAIi HI8TOBT, Ac 
Bftedae HistoriA Boolesiastioa. Edited, with English 

Notei, by G. H. Moberly, M.A. Crown 8vo. clothe tot, 6d. 

Chapters of Barly English Church History. By William 

Bris^ht, D.D. 8vo. €Mh, la/. 

Bosebius' Boolesiastioal History, according to the Text of 

Burton. With an Introduction by William Bris^ht, D.D. Crown Svo.c^^A, 8x. 6«r. 

Socrates' Bcolesiastioal History, according to the Text of 

Hussey. With an Introduction by William Bright, D.D, Crown 8vo. eMM, 
fs, 6d, 

BBGLIBH THBOLOGT. 
Butler's Analogy* with an Index. 8vo. €Uuh, $t, 64* 
Butler's Sermons. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d, 
Hooker's Works, with his Life by Walton, arranged by 

John Keble, M. A. Sixth Edmcn, 3 vols. 1874. 8yo. etoth, i/. zix. 6d, 

Hooker's Works ; the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. 

a vol*. Z875. 8vo. cloth, zix. 

Pearson's' Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected 

by E. Burton, D.D. Sittth EditioHt 1877. 8Ta cMh, zof. 6A 

Waterland's Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with 

a Preface by the present Bishop of London. z88d. crown Bra cMh^ 6t. M 

ENGLISH HI8TOBT. 
A History of England. Principally in the Seventeenth 

Century. By Leopold Von Ranke. 6<to1s. 8va cloth, ^ 31, 

Glarendon's (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and 

Civil Wars in England. To which are subjomed the Notes of Bishop War- 
burton, f vods. Z849. medium 8Ta eMh, al. los. 

Clarendon's (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and 

CItU Wars In England, f vols. 1839^ i8ma doth, tl. u. 

Freeman's (E. A.) History of the Norman Conquest of 

England t Its Causes and Results. In Six yolnmes. 8Ta cloth, 5A ^r. ML 

VoL I. and II. toeether. Third Edition, 1877. U. 16c. 

VoL IIL Second Edition, 1874. z/. ix. 

Vol IV. Second Edition, 2875. tL ts. 

Vol. V. 1876. xl IS. 

VoL VI. Index, X879. xof. 6d. 

Bogers's History of Agrictdture and Prices in England, aj>, 

149— <793' Vols. I. and II. (1359— 1400). 8vo. cloth, tL at. 
Vols. III. and XV. (z4oz«z582r. 8to. cloth, sA lot. 
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The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the Clarmtion ^XtS» S^ttitS, have published, or have 
in preparation, the following. 

TTbtfM to which fricu art a t ta c h ed art already Pubtithtdf tht others art im 

frts^ratiOH. 

I. ENGLISH. 
A First Beading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin ; and 

edited by Anne J. Clongh. Ext fcap. 8vo. sHffcwert, 4</. 

Oxford Beading Book, Part I. For Little Children. 

Ext fcap. 8to. stiff'eovers, 6d, 

Oxford Beading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. 

Ext fcap. 8vo. stijf covers 1 6d, 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book. 

By O. W. Tancock, M. A. Second Editioeu Ext fcap. 8to. is, 6d. 

An English Grammar and Beading Book, for Lower 

Forms in Classical Schools. By the same Author. Fourth Edition, Ext fcap. 
8vo. clotht 3J. 6d. 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with 

Introductory Notices. In Two Volumes. Extra fcap. Svo. clothe y. 6d. each. 

The Philology of the English Tongne. By J. Earle, 

M. A., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 
Third Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo. clotk, js, 6d, 

A Book for Beginners in Anglosaxon. By John Earle, 

M.A. Second Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, as. 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glos- 
sary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Second Edtiion. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, as. 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Beader, in Prose and Verse, with Gram- 
matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet M.A. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 8s. 6d 

The Ormnliim ; with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 

White. Edited by R. Holt M. A. a vols. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, ais. 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D., 
and W. W. Skeat. M.A. 
Part I. From Old English Homilies to King Horn (A.D. 1x50 to A.D. 1300). 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, gs. 

Part II. From Robert of Glottcester to Cower (A.x>. 1098 to A.D. 1993). Eztm 
fcap. Svo. cloth, js. 6d, 

Specimens of English Literature, from the ' Plonghmans 

Crede' to the 'Shepheardes Calender* (A.D. 1304 toA.D. 1579). With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M. A. Third Edition. 
Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, js. 6d. 
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The Vision of 'William oonoeming Piers the Flowmany 

bv WiUiam Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Slceat, M.A. Third 
Edition. Ext. fcap. 8va cloth, 4*. 6d, 

Ohaucer. The Frioresses Talei Sire Thopas; The 

Monkes Tale ; The Clerlces Tale ; The Sqnieres Tale, &c. Edited by W. W. 
Slceat, M.A. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cMh, 4s. 6d. 

Ohaucer. The Tale of the Man of Lawe; The Far- 

doneres Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. 
By the same Editor. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. clothe 4s. 6d. 

Old English Drama. Marlowe's Tragical History of Doctor 

Faustus. and Greene's Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, M.A. Extra fcap. 8ro. clothe ^r. 6d, 

Marlowe. Edward II. With Notes, &c. By O. W. 

Tancock, M.A., Head Master of Norwich SchooL Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3^. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 

W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. Hiff covers ^ as, 

Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covors. 

The Tempest, zx. M. Kine Lettr, is. 6d. 

As Yon Like It, ts.6d, A Midsummer Ntehtfs Dream, u. 6A 

Julius Caesar, as. Coriolanns. as. 6d. 

Richard the Third, as. 6d, Henry the Fifth, as. 
(For other Plays, see p. 7.) 

Milton. Areopagitioa. With Introduction and Notes. By 

J. W. Hales. M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. cloth, 3s. 

Milton. Samson Agonistes. Edited with Introduction 

and Notes by John Churton Collins. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, is. 

Bunyan. Holy 'War. Edited by £. Venables, M.A. In 

BreparaHon. (See also p. 7.) 

Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 

Notes. By T. Arnold, M. A., University Collej^e. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. td^ 

Burke. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with 
the Begicide Directory of France. Edited, with introduction 

and Notes, by E. J. Payne, M. A. Extra fcap. 8to. cMh, ss. Soe mUopag* j. 
Also the followif^ in pa^ covert. 
Goldsmith. Deserted Village. %d. 
Gray. Elegy, and Ode on Eton College. 2d, 
Johnson. Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes by £. J. 

Payne, M.A. 4«f. 

Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W. T. Arnold 

B.A. 44' 

Milton. With Notes by R. C. Browne, M.A. 

Lycidas, yl, L'AIlegro, ^. II PenserosQ, ^ 
Comns, 6a. Samson Agonistes, (td, 

Pamell. The Hermit. 2d, 

Scott. Lay of the Last Minstrel. Introduction and Canto I. 

With Notes by W. Minto, M.A. 6A 
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A SERIES OP ENGLISH CLASSICS 

Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Literature ; by the 
late J. S. Brbwbr, M.A., Professor of English Literature at King's 
College, London. 

I. Cliauoer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 

Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris. LL.D. 
Fi/^zfirst Thousand. Extra fcap. 8to. clothe as. 6d. See also p. 6. 

a. Spenser's Faery Queene. Books I and II. By G. W. 

Kitchin, M. A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cMh, as, 6d. each. 

3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 

Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's. Extra fcap. 8ro. clctAf as. 

4. 81iakesi>eare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark^ 

M. A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff^covers. 

I. The Merchant of Venice. 1*. II. Richard the Second, u. 6A 
IIL Macbeth, is. 6d: (For other Flays, see p. 6.) 

5. Baoon. 

L AdTancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldls Wr^ht, M.A. Stcand 

Ediiion. Extra fcap. 8va clothe 4s. 6d. 
II. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. Thursfield, M.A. 

6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M«A.. In 

Two Volumes. Fourth Edition, Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 6d, 
Sold separately, VoL 1. 4^.1 VoL II. gf . 

7. Dryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell ; 

Astraea Redox: Annus MiAbilis; Absalom and Achitcmhel; Religlo Laki ; 
The Hind and tne Panther. Edited bv W. D. Christie, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Set»nd Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d, 

8. Bunyan. The Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abounding, and 

A Relation of his Imprisonment. Edit^, with Biographical Introduction and 
Notes, by E. Venables, M.A., Precentor of Lincoln. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5/. 

9* Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 

B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

I. Essay on Man. SixOt Edition, Extra fcap. Bra sHffcovers, \s. 6A 
IL Satires and Epistles. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff'covers, as, 

io« Johnson. Select Works. Lives of Dryden and Pope, 

and Rasselas. Edited by Alfred Milnes, B.A. (Lond.), late Scholar of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4r. 6d, 

II. Burke. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. 

Fayne^ M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

L Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the Two Speeches on America. 
etc. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 4s. 6d. 

II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Second EditioH, Extra fcap. 

8vo. cloth, ST. See alsop, 6. 

I a. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, 

by H. T. Griffith, B.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

L The Didactic Poems of 178s, with Selections from the Minor Pieces, 
A.D. 1779-1783. Ext fcap. 8to. cloth, 3s. 

II. The Task, with Tirocfaiium, and Selections from the Minor Poems, 
A.D. Z784-Z799. Ext. fcap. 8to. doth, 3/. 
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II. LATIN. 
An Elementary Latin Grammar. By John B. Allen, M.A., 

Third EdMoH, Extra fcap. 8vo. cMh, as. 6d. 

A First Latin Bxeroise Book. By the same Author. 

Fourth EdiHon. Extra fcap. 8vo. cMh, af . &<. 

A Second Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. 

In the Press. 

Beddenda Minora, or Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation. For the use of Lower Forms. Composed and selected 
by C. S. Jerram, M. A. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotht is. 6d. 

Anglioe Beddenda, or Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, 

for Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8va cloth, ax. 6d, 

Passages for Trani|lation into Latin. Selected by 

J. Y. Sargent, M.A. SuOh Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cMh, ax. 6d, 

First Latin Beader. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. Third 

Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. clothe ax. 

Oaesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes 

and Maps, &c. By C. E. Motherly, M. A., Assistant Master In Rugby SchooL 
The Gallic War. Second EdMon. Extra fcap. 8va cUah, 4x. ^. 
The Civil War. Extra fcap.8vo. cloth, 3X. 6d. 
The Civil War. Book I. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. clothe ax. 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. 

With Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A. In Three Parts. Third Edition, 
Ext. fcap. 8to. cloth, 4x. 6d. Each Part separately, in limP cloth, ts. 6A 

Cicero. De Senectute and De Amicitia. With Notes. By W. 

Heslop, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 2J'. 

Cioero. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3X. 

Cioero. Select Orations (for Schools). With Notes. By 

J. R. King, M. A. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, ax. 6d, 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes, by Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, ax. 6d. 

Livy. Selections (for Sphools). With Notes and Maps. 

By H. Lee Warner, M.A. In ThrUPartt. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, xx. 6</. each. 

Livy. Books V— VII. By A. R. Cluer, B.A. Extra fcap. 

8vo. cloth, 3X. ^d. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes, etc. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 
Second Edition, Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, 5x. 6</. 

Pliny. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M. A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Second EdiHon. Extra 
fcap. Svo. cloth, 3X. 

Catnlli Veronensis Liber. Iterum recognovit, apparatum 

criticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. Svo. ^oih, z6x. 

Catullus. A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson 

Ellis, M.A. Demy Svo. clothe ffa. 
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CatTilli Veronensis Carmina Seleota, secundum recog- 

nitittnem Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8va clcth, 3x. 6d. 

Cioero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By 

A. S. Wilkins, M. A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 
Book I. Demy 8vo. cldtth, 6s, Book II. Demy Syo^clotA, 51. 
Oioero's Fhilippio Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, 

M. A. Stcond Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, xos, 6d, 

Cioero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, 

Notes, and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Third Edition. Demy 8to. c/MA, z8x. 

Cicero. Select Letters (Text). By the same Editor. 

Stcond Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. clothe 4X. 

.Cicero pro CluCntio. With Introduction and Notes. By 

W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
Glasgow. Second Edition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. r/MA, y. 6d. 

Livy, Book I. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor 

of Modem History, Cambridge. Second EdMon, I>emy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Horace. With Introductions and Notes. By Edward C. 

Wickham, M.A., Head Master of Wellington College. 
Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. Second Editidn. Demy 
Svo. cloth, tas, 

Horace. A reprint of the above ^ in a size suitable for the 

use of Schools. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, $t. 6d. 

Fersius. The Satires. With a Translation and Com- 
mentary. By John Conington, M.A. Edited by H. Nettleship, M. A. Second 
Edition. Svo. cloth, js. 6d. 

Flautus. Trinummus. With Introductions and Notes. 

For the use of Higher Forms. By C E. Freeman, M.A., and A. bloman, M.A. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, jf. 

Sallust. With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Capes, 

M.A. yust ready. 

Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North 

Finder, M.A. Demy Svo. doth, xjx. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By John Wordsworth, M. A. Demy Svo. cloth, iSx . 

Tacitus. The Annals. I-VI. With Introduction and Notes. 

By H. Fumeaux, M.A. Svo. cloth, iSf. 

Virgil. With Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papillon, 

M.A., Fellow of New College, a vols. Crown Svo. cloth, lox. 6d, 
The Text may be had separately, cloth, 4J. td, 

A Manual of Comparative Philology, as applied to the 

Illustration of Greek and Latin Inflections. By T. L. Papillon, M.A., Fellow 
of New College. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected, Crown Svo. cloth, 6s, 

The Boman Poets of the Augustan Age. Virgil. By 

William Young Sellar, M.A. New Edition. X8S3. Crown Svo. 9^. 

The Boman Poets of the Bepublio. By the same 

Author. Extra fcap.Svo. cloth, 141, 
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III. GBEBK. 
A. Greek Primer, for the use of be^nners in that Language. 

By the Risfht Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 
Seventh BdUion. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cMht ix. 6A 

Greek Verbs» Irregular and Defeotire. By W. Veitch. 

Fourth BdUioH. Crown 8vo. cteth, mr. 6d. 

The Elements of Greek Acoentuation (for Schools). 

By H. W. Chandler, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. eMh» v, 60. 

A Seriis of Graduatid Greek Readers : 

First Greek Header. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L. 

Second Edition, Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Second Greek Header. By A. J. M. Bell, M.A. 

Extra fcap, 8ro. cloth, y. 6d. 

Fourth Greek Header.; being Specimens of Greek 

Dialects. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Ext fcap. 8vo. cMh, 4'- 6d, 

Fifth Greek Header. Parti, Selections from GreekEpic 

and Dramatic Poetry. By E. Abbott. M.A. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, At. 6d. 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry ; with Intro- 
ductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright,M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cMh,%*. 6d. 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose; with Introductory 

Notices and NQtes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., and J. E. L. Shadwdl, M.A. 
Ext. fcap. Sva cloth, 4*. 6d. 

Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). With Notes. 

By A. O. Prickard. M.A. Second Edition. Ext fcap. 8va cloth, as. 

Aeschylus. Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes. 

By Arthur Sidgwick, M.A. Second Edition. Ext fcap. 8Ta cloth, jx. 

Aristophanes. In Single Plays, edited with English Notes, 

Introductions, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

The Clouds. Second Edition, as The Achamians, as. 

The Frogs, ar.. 

Cebetis Tabula. With Introduction and Notes by C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Euripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 

Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d, 

Euripides. Helena. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 

Critical Appendix. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, ^s. 

Herodotus. Selections. With Introduction, Notes, and 

Map. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Ext fcap. 8to. doth, as. 6d. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools). By W. W. 

Merr^M.A. noenty-Seventh Thousand. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d, 

Book II, separately, is. 6d, 
Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By 

the same Editor. Seeond Edition. Ext fcap. Sro. cloth,it. 

Homer. Iliad. Book I (for Schools). ByD.B.Monro,M.A., 

Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition. Ext fcap.8ro. cloth, as. 

Homer. Iliad. Books VI and XXI. With Introduction 

and Notes. By Herbert Hailstone, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, is, 6d, each. 
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Iiuoiaa. Vera Historia (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, 

M. A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

Plato. Selections from the Dialogues [mcluding the whole 

of the Apology and Crito.'\ With Introduction and Notes by j. Purves, M. A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By 

Lewis Campbell, M. A., and EveJya Abbott. M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
Oedipus Rex. Philoctetes. New and Revised BdOion, or. each. 
Oedipts Coloneus. Antij^one, zs. gd. each. 
AJax, Electra, Trachiniae, as. each. 

Sophocles. Oedipns Rex: Dindorfs Text, with Notes by 

the present Bishop of St David's. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, zx. 6d. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston 

(late Snow), M.A. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, 4x. 6d, 

Xenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 

Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.CLi, and C S. Jerram, 
M.A. Third Edition. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and 

Maps. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School. Fourth 
Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, 3X. 6d. 

Xenophon. Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. 

By C. S. Jerram, M. A. Ext fcap. 8va cloth, as. 

Xenophon. Cyropaedia. Books IV, V. With Introduction 

and Notes. By C. Btggr, D.D. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s.6d. 

Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations on the 

Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. By G. A. Simcox. M.A., and 
W. H. Simcox, M.A. Demy Svo. cloth, las. 

Somer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with English 

Notes, Appendices, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and the late James Riddell, 
M.A. Demy Svo. c^A, z&r. 

A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, 

M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, xos. 6d. 

Sophooles. With English Notes and Introductions. By 

Lewis Campbell, MA. In Two Volumes. Svo. each i&r. 
Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus- Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. Second Edition, 
Vol. II. AJax. Electra. Trachiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the same 

Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

A Manual of G-reek Historical Insoriptions. By E. L. 

Hicks, M.A. Demy Svo. cUeh,i(^.6d. 

IV. PBEWOH. 
An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with 

a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. Translated 
by G. W. Kitchin. M.A. Third Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Braohet's Historical Grammar of the Frendi Language. 

Translated by G. W. Kitchin. M. A. i^t/M Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo. doth, 3s. 6d, 
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A Short History of French Literature. By George 

Saintsbury. Crown 8vo. cMh^ xox. 6d. 

Specimens of French Iiiteratore, from Villon to Hugo. 

Selected and arranged by George Saintsbury. Crown 8vo. clotH, gs. 

A Primer of French Iiiteratnre. By George Saintsbtiry. 

Second Edition, with Index. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, ax. 

Corneille's Horace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by George Saintsbury. Ext fcap. 8va cloth, zr. 6d, 

Molidre's lies Pr^cieuses BidicuLes. Edited 'v^ith Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Andrew Lang, M.A. Ext fcap. Svo. zs. 6d. 

Beaumarchais' Le Barbier de Seville. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Austin Dobson. Ext fcap, Svo. as. 6d. 

Ii'filoquence de la Chaire et de la Tribune Frapgaises. 

Edited by Paui BiouSt, B.A. Vol. I. Sacred Oratory. Ext fcap. Svo.cloth, v.6d. 

French Classics, Edited by Gustavb Masson, B.A, Umv, GaUic, 
Extra/cap, Svo. clqih, %s. 64. eofh. 

Oomeille's Cinna, and Molidre's Les Femmes Savantes. 
Baoine's Andromaque, and Comeille's Le Menteur. With 

Louis Racine's Life of his Father. 

Molidre's Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Baoine's Athalie. 

With Voltaire's Ufe of MoU^re. 

Begnard's Le Joueur, and Bmeys and Palaprat's Le 

Grondeur. 

A Selection of Tales by Modem Writers. Second Edition, 
Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de S6vign6 

and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls* Schools. 
By the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth^ 3X. 

Iioiiis XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in 

Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Centtiry. With Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, etc. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8to.c/0/^ ax. 6dk 

V. GEBMAN. 

German Classics, Edited by C A, Buchhbim, PAil, Doc,, Professor 

in King^s College, London, 

Goethe's Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. TUrd 

Edition, Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth^ 3J. 

Schiller's Wilhehn TeU. With a Life of SchiUer ; an histo- 

rical and critical Introduction, Ar^ments, and a complete Commentary. 
Sixth Edition. Ext fcap. Svo. cloth, 3X. f>d. 

— School Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d, Just Published. 
Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life 

of Lessingr, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, Sec Fourth Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. clotht 3s. 6d. 

Schiller's Historische Skizzen: Egmonts Leben und Tod, 

afx/Belag^erungvon Antwerpen. Second Edition. Ext fcap. Svo. eloth, as. 6d, 

Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a Critical 

Introduction and Notes. Second Edition, Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, y. 
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Modem German Header. A Gradnated Collection of Prose 

Extracts from Modem German Writers : — 
Pdrt I. With Enj^lish Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a complete Voca- 
bulary. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Lessing's Nathan der Weise. With Introdnction, Notes, etc. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cioth^ 4s. 6d. 

Halm's Griseldis. In Preparation. 

Lanob*8 German Courst, 
The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to 

German Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German 
Grammar. Second Edition. 8vo. clotkf as. 6d. 

The German Manual; a German Grammar, a Reading 

Book, and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8vo. clothe 7s. 6d. 

A Grammar of the German Language. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d, 
German Composition ; a Theoretical and Practical Guide 

to the Art of Translating English Prose into German. 8vo. cloth, ^. 6d. 



Lessing's Iiaokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, &c. 

By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc, M.A. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Wilhelm Tell. By Schiller. Translated into English Verse 

by Edward Massie, M. A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, sx. 

VI. MATHEMATICS, &o. 

Figures made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Intro- 
ductory to ' The Scholar's Arithmetic.') By Lewis Hensley, MJL, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8to. cMh, 6a, 

Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy. 

By the same Author. Crown 8to. cloth, is. 

The Scholar's Arithmetic. By the same Author. Crown 

8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 

The Scholar's Algebra. By the same Author. Crown Svo. 

cloth, 4J. 6d. 

Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton and John Ball. 

New and enlarged Edition. Ext. fcap. 8to. lirn^ cloth, as. 

Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy. Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth,js. 6d. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 

Maxwell, M. A., F.R.S. A New Edition, edited by W.D. Niven, M.A. a vols. 
Demy Svo. cloth, xl. ixf . 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. By James Clerk 

Maxwell, M.A. Edited by William Gamett, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d, 

A Treatise on Statics. By G. M. Minchin, M.A. Second 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy Svo. cloth, z4x. 

IJniplanar Kinematics of Solids and Fluids. By G. M. 

Minchin, M.A., Crown Svo. cloth, 7*. td. 

Geodesy. By Colonel Alexander Ross Clarke, RJS. Demy 

8va cMh, IBS. 6d, 
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VII. PHT8ICAL SCHBITOll. 
A Handbook of Desoriptive AAtronomy. By G^ F. 

Chambers, F.R.A.S. Third EdOim, Demy Sra c^Mk, aSf . 

Ohemistry for 8tad«nt«. By A. W. Williamgon, Phil. 

Doc., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University CoUeire, lAmAm, A new 
Edition, wtf A Solutions, 1873. Ext leap. Svo. eiOk, &r. 6d, 

A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Dia- 
grams. Bv Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Owens 
CoUc8«, lianchester. Fourth Edition, Ext fcap. %vo. cloth, fs. 6d. 

Leuons <m Thermodynamics. By R. £. Baynes. M.A. 

Crown 8va cloth, ji. 6d. 

Forms of Animal Lifs. By G. Rolleston, M.D., FJLS., 

Linacre Professor of Physiokq^. Oxford. A New Edition in the Press. 

Xxercises in Fraotioal Chemistry. Vol.1. Elementary 

Ezerdses. ByA.G Vernon Harcourt,M.AMand H. G. Madan.M.A. Thind 
Edition. Rerised by H. G. Madan, M. A. Crown 8to. cloth, 9s. 

Tables of Qualitative Analysis. Arranged by H. G. 

Madan, M. A. Large 4to. stiff covers, V' 6d. 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames, 

By John PhUlips, M.X., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. Sva cMh, il.xs. 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskdyne, M.A., 

Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford. In the Press, 

VTII. HI8TOBT. 
A Constitutional History of England. By W. Stabbs.B.D., 

Regius Professor of Modem History, Oxford. Library Edition. Tluree voks. 
demy 8to. cloth, al. 3s. 

Also in Three Vohunes, Crown Sra, price zm. each. 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of En^^h 

Constitntional History from the Earliest Times to tiie reign of Edwavd X. 
By the same Author. Fourth Edition. Crown 8to. cloth, 8s, 6d, 

A Short History of the Horman Conquest. By £. A. 

Freeman, M. A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as, 6d, 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modem History. 

By H. B. George, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarge, Snill 4to. 
cl^t, tu. 

A History of Franoe, down to the year 170^ With 

numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A. la 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price zor. 6d. each. 

Selections from the Despatches, Treaties, and other 

Papers of the Marquess Wdlesley, K.G., during his GoTemment of India. 
Eaited by S. J. Owen, M.A. 8vo. doth, it. 4x. 

Selections from the V^ellington Despatches. By the 

same Editor. Svo. cMh, 9^, 

A History of the United States of America. By £. T« 

Payne, M. A.. Fellow of University Collie, Oxford. In the Press, 

A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson* 

M. A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. Demy Sra doth, X4s. 
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A History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., formerly 

Fellow of Trinity Collefre, Oxford. 

Italy and her Invaders, a.d. 376-476. By T. Hodgkin, 

Fellow of Universtty Collie, London, niustnited with Plates and Maps, a toIs. 
daay 8to. eiuh, u, tu, 

IZ. LAW. 

The Blements of Jurlspmdenoe. By Thomas Erskine 

Holland, D.C.L. Stcond Edition. Demy 8vo. cMh, zox. 6d, 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a Recension of the 

Institutes of Gains. By the same Editor. Second Editidn. Extra tcap, 8to. 
clotht St* 

Gaii Institutionum Juris Civllis Commentarii Quatuor 1 

or, Elements of Roman Law by Gains. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By Edward Poste. M. A.. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 8to. cMh^ x8«. 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. £. 

Holland, D.C.L. , and C. L. SfaadweU, B.C.L. Demy 8vo. ctotht x4x. 

Alio in separate parts ;— 

Part I. Introductory Titles, as. 6d. Part II. Family Law. xs. 

Part III. Property Law. sj. 6d, 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. x). y ^ (^o* «)• 4^* <^* 

Elements of Iiaw considered with reference to Principles 

of General Jurisprudence. By William Markby, M. A. Second Edition, with 
Supplement. Crown Svo. cMh^ js. 6d. 

International Iiaw. By W. £. Hall, M. A, Barrister«t-Law. 

Demy 8vo., ciotk, ate. 

An Introduotion to the History of the Law of Beal 

Property, with Original Authorities. By Kenelm E. Di|fby. M.A. Second 
Edaien, Crown Svo. cletM, jt. 6d. 

Principles of the English Iiaw of Contract, etc. By Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart, D.CL. Second EdOien, DemySra cletk, tos, 6d, 

X. MENTAIi AKD MOBAL FHHiOSOFHT. 
Baoon. Novum Organum. Edited, with Introduction, 

Notes, etc, by T. Foirier, M.A. 1878. Svo. ciotM, 141. 

Locke's Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, with 

Introduction, Notes, etc., by T. Fowler, M. A. Second Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. 
claih^ at. 

Selections firom Berkeley. With an Introduction and 

Notes. By A. C. Eraser, LL.D. Second Edition, Crown Svo. ctoth, jt. 6d, 

The Elements of Deduotive Iiogio, designed mainly for 

the use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A. Eighth 
Edition, with a Collection of Examples. Ext. fcap. Svo. doth, 3x. 6tf. 

The Elements of Inductive Logio, designed mainly for 

the use of Students in the Unlversitiea. By the saaie Author. Fourth Edition, 
Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, fix. 

A Manual of Folitioal Economy, for the use of Schools. 

By J. E. Thoro^d Rogers, M.A. Third Editidn. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, Ax.6d. 
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XI. ABTy &o. 
A Handbook of Fiotorial Art. By R. St J. Tyrwhitt, 

M.A. Second BdUioH. ivo. kaiymoroccOt tSs. 

A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Onseley, 

Bart.M.A..Mus. Doc. Third Editidn, 4to. clctM, xox. 

A Treatise on Counterpoint, .Canon, and Fugue, based 

upon that of CherubinL By the same Author. Second Edition, 4to. dotht x6s. 

A Treatise on Musical Form, and General Compo- 
sition. By the same Author. 4to. cloth, xos', 

A Music Primer for Schools. By J. Troutbeck, M.A., 

and R. F. Dale, M. A., B. Mus. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. cioth, xs. 6d. 

The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hnllah. 

Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, aj. 6d, 

XII. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Fhysio- 

logicaL By Dr. Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the University of Wiirzbure . 
Second Edition. Edited, with an Appendix, by Sydney H. Vines, M.A, 
Royal 8va half morocco ^ xA iix. (>d. 

A System of Physical Education : Theoretical and Prac- 
tical. By Archibald Maclaren, The Gymnasium, Oxford. Extra leap. 8yo. 
cloth, -js. 6d, 

An Icelandic Prose Beader, with Notes, Grammar, and 

Glossary. By Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. York Powell, M. A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, xos. 6d. 

Dante. Selections from, the Inferno. With Introduction 

and Notes. By H. B. Cotterill, B.A. Extra fcap. 8to. cloth, ^.6d, 

Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos I, II. By 

the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 

S. R. Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College. New and Enlarged EditioH, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, js. 6d. 

Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testa- 
ment. By C. E. Han^ond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Third Edition. ExtrvL {c&p. Svo. cloth, ^s. 6d. 

A Handbook of Phonetics, including a Popular Exposition 

of the Principles of SpeUing Reform. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, AS. 6d. 



TA£ Dblegatbs op thb Prbss invite suggestions and euhfiet 
from all persons interested in edtication ; and will he thankful 
for hints, &*c., addressed to the Secretary to the Dblegatbs, 
Clarendon Presto Oxford, 



The Student's Handbook to the University and Col- 
leges of Oxford. Seventh Edition, Extra fcap. 8to. clotht %s, %d. 



